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OBITUARY. 


INCE the appearance of the February number of the Review death 

has removed an old and valued friend. Both the study of economic 

history and the Economic History Society owe a heavy debt to Pro- 
fessor W. R. Scott. In spite of the difference of age separating him from 
Dr. Cunningham and Sir William Ashley, he may fairly be ranked with 
them as among the pioneers who have done most to advance the 
knowledge of the subject, and to win for it a secure place among 
academic disciplines. 


Of Professor Scott’s contributions to scholarship it is neither necessary 
nor possible to speak in detail. His three volumes, published in 1912, on 
the Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies 
to 1720 are a masterly achievement. Their theme, when he took it up, was 
still almost unexplored. He had to clear the jungle for himself, and the 
multitude of organisations, till then almost unknown, which he succeeded 
in discovering must have come as a revelation to most of his readers. But, 
as they soon realised, the scope of the work is far wider than its title 
suggests. The study of the genesis and growth of particular companies, 
which is contained in Volumes II and III, must be read against the eco- 
nomic and political background depicted in Volume I. The book throws 
light, not only on early and little known phases of corporate enterprise 
in Great Britain, but on trade depressions and booms, public finance, the 
relations of Governments to the world of business, and economic thought. 
It is not merely, in short, a learned monograph on an important subject, 
but the best history yet written of British economic development during 
the critical century and a half which saw the first stages in the rise of 
Great Britain to the position of a world economic power. During the 
last decade of his life, Professor Scott’s main interest was his work on 
Adam Smith. The presentation to the University of Glasgow of certain 
large collections of papers previously unknown, and the <liscovery of 
certain others still in private archives, provided him with new material. 
He used it to show the relations of Smith to the leading personalities of 


or 
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his day, to throw light on his attitude to public questions, and to trace the 
development of his thought, as revealed by notes of his lectures and by the 
early drafts of chapters which appeared later, in a revised form, in The 
Wealth of Nations. How well he succeeded is shown by the work which 
he produced on Adam Smith as Student and Professor. 

Professor Scott took a keen interest from the start in the Economic 
History Society. He warmly encouraged its foundation, succeeded Sir 
William Ashley as its second president in 1928—an office which he 
retained till his death—and contributed several articles to the REview. 
Distance prevented him from attending meetings of the Council as often 
as he would have wished ; but his advice on matters of policy, and his 
assistance in overcoming the difficulties necessarily encountered by a new 
venture, were always at its disposal. Without his encouragement and help, 
neither the Society nor the REview would have won the position which 
to-day they hold. 


The sudden and untimely death of Dr. Eileen Power is a heavy 
blow to her large circle of friends, to historical scholarship, and, 
in particular, to the Economic History Society. She touched the 
life of her time at more points than most holders of professorial chairs, 
and this is not the place to attempt a full account of the wide range of 
her activities. Economic history, however, was not only her profession, 
but her dominant interest, and her allegiance to it did not waver. First, 
from 1913 to 1920, as Director of Studies in History at Girton, and then 
from 1921 to 1940, as successively Lecturer, Reader and Professor in the 
University of London, she threw herself into its advancement with 
unflagging zeal. As a lecturer and teacher, Dr. Power stood, by general 
consent, in a class by herself. She had an unusual gift for simplification, 
which was part of her intellectual lucidity ; and students, after having 
been fired by her enthusiasm and charmed by her personality, often 
found themselves, to their surprise, some way along the road to know- 
ledge, before they knew that they had started. The same quality, combined 
with a vivid eye for significant traits in nature and human life, made the 
success of her lighter works, Medieval People and Boys and Girls of History, 
the latter a joint production by her sister, Miss Rhoda Power, and herself. 
She was an example of the commonplace that, in order to be scientific, 
it is not necessary to be dull. A colleague told her, some years before her 
death, that it was time that she wrote a really tedious book, and she 
promised to do her best ; but the conversation ended in laughter. Both 
knew that, once she got to work, the exhilaration of writing and an. 
untamed sense of humour would make hay of virtuous intentions. 

As was natural in one of her temperament, who had, in addition, spent 
a year at the Sorbonne, her intellectual style owed more to French than 
German scholarship. She made no parade of her learning ; resisted the 
temptation—+the /ues academica—to simulate profundity by complicating 
the obvious ; and knocked down her scaffolding, once the building was 
up. But she was an industrious and methodical, as well as a modest and 
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unpretentious, worker, who took little at second-hand, and never shirked 
the drudgery of labour on manuscript sources. Down to the outbreak 
of the war, she devoted such spare time as she could find during term 
to work in the Record Office and manuscript room of the British Museum ; 
and she was delighted when, in the vacation, she made finds among the 
archives of private houses in the country. Her book, Mediaeval English 
Nunneries, published in 1922, has not yet been superseded. She contributed 
much new material to a collection of documents illustrating Tudor 
Economic History, which was produced, in collaboration with a colleague, 
at the request of the University of London, two years later. Her chapter 
on “ The Wool Trade in the Fifteenth Century,” in the Studies in English 
Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933), edited by herself and Professor 
Postan, is a model of patient and thorough research. The subject, 
spanning, as it does, a long segment of economic development, was 
one which had always intrigued her, and she found more in it that 
threw light on society and its growth than it seemed, at first sight, to 
promise. Her Ford Lectures at Oxford, which were described by good 
judges as a brilliant achievement, dealt with certain aspects of the same 
theme. She had intended to take a sabbatical year in 1939-40, and to com- 
plete in the course of it her book on the subject, the materials for which 
had already been collected; but, once the imminence of war became 
plain, she characteristically threw aside her own plans, and settled into a 
life divided between day lectures in Cambridge, evening lectures in 
London, and the supervision of pupils in both. 


With all her scrupulous standards of thoroughness in research, she was 
not the slave of her documents. Her travels in China and India, which 
had been among the great experiences of her life, had strengthened her 
sympathy with unfamiliar civilisations, and she brought to the interpreta- 
tion of the past, not only scholarship of a high order, but the divining 
eye of affection. Occasionally she would lament—her diffidence of her 
own powers was at once lovable and absurd—that she was, as she said, 
incapable of abstract thought and had no gift for generalisation. No 
reader of her Inaugural Lecture, or of the delightful chapter on peasant 
life in the middle ages which she contributed to the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, will endorse that criticism. It is true, however, that she seemed 
to reach her conclusions by a swifter and less circuitous process than is 
the way with most of us. 


Dr. Powet’s services to economic history were not confined to her work 
as a lecturer and a writer. She gathered about her in London a group of 
students whom she fired with her own enthusiasm for medizval studies. 
The work mentioned above, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 
was the joint product of her and Professor Postan’s seminar, and more 
than one of its members has published other books which owe their 
origin to her. She edited, with Sir Denison Ross, the Broadway Traveller 
Series. In conjunction with Professor J. H. Clapham, she planned a 
Cambridge Economic History, helped to secure contributions to it from 
scholars at home and abroad, and was to have acted as one of its two 
editors. She had a clear and business-like head for practical affairs ; and 
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the kindly jest of Professor Alexander, when he presented her to the 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester for her honorary doctorate, 
that she combined the graces of the butterfly with the sober industry of 
the bee, hit the nail on the head with the usual infallibility of that lovable 
sage. Her work for the Economic History Society was continuous and 
devoted. She was one of its original members ; acted as its joint secre- 
tary, first with Dr. F. W. Tickner, and then with Professor J. L. Gray ; 
and finally, on the retirement of the latter, filled the office by herself from 
1932 to her death. Her fertility of suggestion, and her friendly contacts 
with scholars, not only in England, but on the Continent and in America, 
made her an invaluable member of the Editorial Committee of the 
Review. The blow to economic history given by her death is only less 
irreparable than the loss to her friends. 
R. H. TAwney. 


COMMERCIAL TRENDS AND POLICY 
IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. 
By F. J. FisHer. 


Y now it is almost an axiom of historiography that each 

generation must re-interpret the past in terms of its own 

experience, and in accordance with that principle much has 
recently been done to transform the accepted views of Tudor 
history. To men brought up in a world of liberalism and /aisseg- 
faire it was possible to endow sixteenth-century policy with an 
impressive consistency of both theory and practice; to think of 
Tudor despotism and mercantilism as coherent entities; and to 
imagine the pattern of English life as being slowly moulded from 
above in accordance with some preconceived plan. During the 
last fifty years, however, historians have been given abundant 
opportunities to learn at first hand of the piecemeal methods by 
which the mosaic of official ideas and actions is, in fact, built up, 
and in the light of that knowledge the earlier views of sixteenth- 
century statesmanship have undergone a gradual change. More 
than twenty years ago Unwin questioned the right of mercantilism 
to be considered a “system,” and Marshall reduced it from “‘a 
body of definite doctrines which arose suddenly, quickly overcame 
all minds, and after a time was wholly discarded ” to a “‘ tendency 
of thought and sentiment which had its roots in the past ; which 
never, even at the height of its power, completely dominated all 
minds ; and which has not yet completely disappeared.”! More 
recently, Professor Allen has shown that the sixteenth-century was 
characterised less by any positive theory of the state than by a 
naive belief in “the ability of centralised government to realise 
its ends. . . . Emergence, or even partial emergence, from the 
anarchic conditions of the fifteenth century brought with it an 
accession of faith and hope in the shaping power of government. 
Whatever men in large numbers desired, whether mere peace and 
otdet, or wealth, or justice, or true religion or even happiness, 
they tended to look to the Prince to supply it. . . . Reformers 
tended to think that everything was possible to this strange thing, 
a government able to enforce obedience.”? By now it is a common- 
place of undergraduate essays that the Tudor state was more 
forced than forceful, and that the origins of its actions are to be 
found less in any theories held by its rulers than in the pressure to 

1 A. Marshall, Industry and Trade, pp. 719-20. 
2 J. W. Allen, English Political Thought, 1603-60, vol. i, pp. 59-60. 
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which it was subjected from vested interests and urgent social and 
financial problems. The twentieth century, in short, is busily 
recreating the sixteenth in its own image and the purpose of this 
atticle is to suggest that any such process should logically include 
some enquiry into the possible connection between state policy 
and the fluctuations in foreign trade. For no one who has studied 
the great depression of the eighteen-seventies and ’eighties and 
lived through that of the nineteen-thirties can doubt the influence 
of commercial crises to influence policy; in sixteenth-century 
England foreign trade was already important ; and the correlation 
that can be established between trade fluctuations and the various 
phases of government policy is close enough at least to be 
suggestive. 

Tudor trade statistics are notoriously imperfect and misleading ; 
but a reasonable guide to the main commercial trends of the time 
is to be found in the figures of shortcloths exported from London, 
for throughout the sixteenth century cloth was by far the most 
important commodity exported and by far the greater proportion 
of English cloth went out through London. 


TRIENNIAL AVERAGES OF SHORTCLOTHS EXPORTED FROM LONDON. ? 
(The figures in italics relate to single years.) 


1500-2 49,214 1536-8 87,231 1568-70 93,681 
1503-5 43,884 1539-41 102,660 1571-3 73,204 
1506-8 $0,373 1542-4 99,362 1574-6 100,024 
Tjog-11 58,447 1545-7 118,642 1577-9 97,728 
1512-14 60,644 Iyyo 132,767 1580-2 98,002 
I51§-17 60,524 ISsr 112,710 1583-5 101,214 
1518-20 66,159 Iyj2 84,968 1586-8 95,087 
1521-3 53,660 1589-91 98,806 
1524-6 72,910 1559-61 93,812 1592-4 101,678 
1527-9 755431 1562-4 61,188 

1530-2 66,049 1565-7 95,128 1598-1600 103,032 
1533-5 83,043 


And a glance at the cloth figures is sufficient to show that English 
overseas trade in the sixteenth century passed through three 
clearly defined phases. As can be seen from the above table, 
the first half of the century was marked by a meteoric rise in the 
number of shortcloths exported. That rise, it is true, was not un- 
broken. With an almost cyclical regularity war, or the danger of © 
war, produced a depression at the beginning of every decade save 

1 The statistics for 1550-2 have been taken from the Exchequer Miscellaneous 
Customs Accounts, bundle 166, nos. 1 and 8, and bundle 167, no. 1. The 
remaining figures are from the enrolled accounts of which those for the reigns 
of Henry VII and Henry VIII have been printed in Schanz, is Fase Handels- 
politik gegen Ende des Mittelalters, vol. ii, pp. 86-7. 
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one. But as against the general trend these politically-induced set- 
backs were of no significance; the vital fact was that in fifty 
years the cloth trade grew in volume by 150 per cent.!' By con- 
trast, the third quarter of the century saw not only a contraction 
of some 25 per cent. in exports, but also two catastrophic slumps 
in which those exports were halved. Finally, the Tudor age 
ended with three decades of comparative stability in which London 
cloth exports remained fairly steadily at a level some 20 per cent. 
below that reached at the peak of the boom. To analyse those 
changes and the reaction of the business and political worlds to 
them is to suggest a clue, albeit a minor one, to the development 
of Tudor economic policy. 

Of the expansion which took place in the first half of the century 
by far the most significant feature was the change which gradually 
came over it after the middle of the ’twenties. Until then its story 
was simple enough and there is no difficulty in enumerating the 
more important factors of which it was the result. Something, no 
doubt, was due to the peace which the Henries were able to main- 
tain. Something, also, must be attributed to that process whereby 
the lines of the international division of labour were being redrawn, 
and the manufacture of certain types of cloth was migrating from 
the Netherlands to this country.? But the major impetus came from 
another source. It was a commonplace of the age that English 
commerce was overwhelmingly dependent upon the Low Countries 
and that economically London was a satellite of Antwerp. It was 
upon the looms of Flanders that most of the exported wool was 
woven; it was through Antwerp that English cloth reached its 
consumers not only in the Netherlands themselves, but also in 
Germany, eastern Europe, Italy and the Levant; it was from 
Antwerp that nearly all imports came. “ If English men’s fathers 
were hanged at Andwarpes gates,” ran a contemporary Flemish 
proverb, “ their children to come into that towne would creepe 
betwixt their legges.”? Therefore, it is hardly fanciful to see a 
connection between the growth of London trade and the fact 
that it was during these years that Antwerp was climbing to the 
zenith of its power as the commercial and financial centre of the 
western world. As the moon of Antwerp waxed the laws of nature 
dictated that the tide of London trade should rise, and as English 

1 Neither the figures of provincial exports nor those of goods other than 
cloth sent out from London rose at anything like that pace, so that the London 
cloth statistics rather exaggerate the general growth in trade. 

2It would not, however, be strictly true to say that during these years 
England was abandoning the trade in wool for that in cloth for the wool figures 


remained fairly stable. 
3$.P.D. Eliz., vol. xxxvi, no. 34. 
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cloths were among the major commodities handled in the Flemish 
city it is not surprising that the export of them increased as the 
business of that city grew. 

Nor are the results of that expansion much more difficult to 
discover than its causes. On the one hand, there was a marked 
diversion of national resources into new channels. Arable land 
was converted to pasture; the textile industry spread over the 
countryside ; the ranks of the merchants were swollen with new 
entrants. On the other, the growth of exports brought with it a 
corresponding growth of imports. For the latter no complete set 
of statistics appears to exist, but some light is thrown on their 
behaviour by at least three sets of figures. There are the official 
values of the goods paying subsidy ; and although the Henrician 
accounts do not always distinguish between exports and im- 
ports, they are useful because the contribution of the former to 
their total was comparatively small. There are, in the second 
place, the official values of the goods brought in by Hanseatic 
and other foreign merchants; and although the aliens’ share 
in London trade was by no means a constant proportion of the 
whole, the records of exports suggest that its variation was not 
great enough to rob these values of all significance for this purpose. 
Finally, there are the statistics of wine imports. No two of these 
groups, it is true, moved in exactly the same manner but, until the 
late *twenties, all three rose at a pace in some degree comparable 
to that of the soaring exports. And their story can be confirmed 
from other sources. Foreign imports were among the grievances 
of the rioting apprentices in 1517,? and one of Armstrong’s bitterest 
complaints was that England “is in such maner alwey stufhd, 
storid and pesterid so full of straunge merchaundise. . . . It is 
over long to describe the myschief that merchaunts werkth thorowt 
the reame by bryngyng such quantite of straunge merchaundise 
and artificial fantasies.” If Armstrong is any criterion, contempo- 
raries found little cause for rejoicing in the direction which the 
country’s economic life was taking. To a less righteous and 
possibly more enlightened age; however, it is clear that there was 
another aspect to the matter. In the same words in which they 
prophesied disaster contemporaries unconsciously bore witness 
to a rise in their standard of living, a rise that was emphasised by 
the sumptuary legislation designed to check its most obvious 


manifestations. And there seems little doubt that the first quarter 

1 Schanz, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 62, 63, 146-8. 

2 Tawney and Power, Tudor Economic Documents, vol. iii, p. 83. 

3 Ibid., pp. 90-114. The whole of Armstrong’s Treatise Concerning the Staple 
is the description of a commercial boom by one who disliked everything which 
that boom implied. 
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of the sixteenth century must be regarded as essentially a period 
of commercial prosperity. 


The influence of Antwerp upon London trade continued to 
operate until the ’sixties, but in the ’twenties it was joined, and in 
the forties it was overshadowed, by a far less healthy stimulus— 
that of exchange depreciation. By now, the story of that depreci- 
ation is well known. The fall of sterling began with the French 
war of 1522, and its first stage was crystallised by the reduction of 
the weight of coins in 1526, by which time the value of the 
pound had dropped from 32s. Flemish to 26s. 8d. During the 
*thirties the exchanges probably weakened still further, and with 
the successive debasements of the "forties they finally collapsed 
until, in the early months of 1551, the pound was worth only 
13s. 4d. Flemish.1 Nor were the effects of that decline completely 
nullified by the accompanying rise in the internal price level. 
The fall in the external value of the pound began before inflation,? 
and always kept ahead of it. The result was inevitable. During 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century, and particularly 
during the "forties, silver prices slowly fell in England while they 
rose on the continent‘ and, as English goods thereby became 
relatively cheap, there was a natural increase in their sales abroad. 
The relevant statistics are too imperfect and the intrusion of 
other factors is too great for any exact correlation to be possible, 
but the connection between the fall of the exchanges and the 
rise of exports is reasonably obvious. The depreciation of the 
early twenties was followed by a distinct jump in the cloth figures ; 
that of the ’forties was accompanied not only by a boom in textiles, 
but also by a recovery in wool shipments ; and it is perhaps of 
some significance that when the revaluation of the currency 
restored its silver content to approximately that of the early forties 
the cloth figures gradually stabilised themselves at a level not 
far removed from that which obtained in those years.§ 


As the expansion of exports grew to depend more and more 
upon exchange depreciation, so its economic significance gradually 
changed. An immediate result of the new impetus to trade was to 
accelerate the diversion of national resources into the exporting 
industries. The conversion of arable land to pasture was already 
an established phenomenon, but in the ’thirties and ’forties it took 


1 Feavearyear, The Pound Sterling, p. 64. 2 Ibid., p. 47. 
8 Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy (Everyman Edition), p. 239. 
I am indebted to my colleague Mr. J. K. Horsefield for this reference. 


“Wiebe, Zur Geschichte der Preisrevolution des xvi und xvii Jahrhunderts, Appen- 
dix A. 5 Vide the statistical table on p. 96. 
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on a new magnitude, and the Tudor government was driven to 
vastly more energetic attempts to handle the problem.t The growth 
of the textile industry was not new, but it was the ’thirties and 
forties that produced an embryo factory system under men such 
as William Stumpe. And as the pace of economic change grew, so 
the strain which it put upon the comparatively rigid structure of 
Tudor England grew with it. In the earlier years of the century 
that strain had been tolerable, although the enclosure agitation 
and apprentice riots of 1517 must in part be laid to its charge. But 
as, under the stimulus of exchange depreciation, cloth exports 
reached new high levels and even the trade in wool revived, the 
pains of adaptation became increasingly acute. It would, of 
course, be foolish to attribute all or even most of the troubles of 
those times to the developments in foreign trade. Far more impor- 
tant, no doubt, was the rise in the internal price level. But the 
connection between exchange depreciation and the agrarian 
problem was obvious even to an age not unusually gifted with 
economic insight. As Lane once wrote to Cecil : 


“ The fall of the exchange within thys 111i dayse hathe cawsyd 
and wyll cause to be boughte clothes at lvi 4% the packe 
wyche before wold not have byn bowghte for lii 4. the 
packe; so that yow may perseve that the exchange doth 
ingender dere clothe, and dere clothe doth engendar dere 
wolle, and dere wolle doth ingendar many scheppe, and 
many scheppe doth ingendar myche pastor and dere, and 
myche pastor ys the dekaye of tyllage, and owte of the 
dekaye of tyllage spryngythe ii evylls, skarsyte of korne 
and the pepull unwroghte, and consequently the darthe of 
all thynges.? 


And it was by no mere chance that Starkey, Latimer, Hales, 
Crowley and the “ commonwealth party ” were most vocal when 
ovetseas commerce was booming or that Norfolk rose in rebellion 
when London exports were greater in physical volume than they 
had ever been before or were to be again for more than half a 
century. 

Moreover, as exports became more costly in terms of the social 
changes needed to produce them, so they tended to become less © 
lucrative in terms of the foreign wares which they purchased. 
Contemporary complaints against the excessive volume of imports 
still continued, yet the customs figures already mentioned as 


1 Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, P. 358. 
2 Tawney and Power, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 184. 
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throwing some light on the subject all suggest that, for most of the 
thirties and ’forties, that volume was either stable or declining. 
Certainly the volume of imports did not grow as rapidly as that of 
exports, and its failure to do so seems to admit of only three 
explanations, all of which were probably in some measure opera- 
tive and none of which were conducive to general prosperity. 
That failure may have been due in part to a net increase in the 
inflow of bullion although, despite the raising of the Mint price, 
the tendency to smuggle abroad all the better coins must have 
prevented that ever becoming great and the writers of the time 
were not aware of any such increase. It was undoubtedly due in 
part to the growth of invisible imports such as the alien shipping 
services against which the navigation laws of 1532 and 1540 were 
directed, the interest on the royal debt abroad, and the expenses 
of the French wars in the early forties. Finally, the natural result 
of the depreciation of sterling was to alter the terms of trade in a 
direction unfavourable to this country. Contemporaries were 
aware of the extraordinary dearness of foreign goods even to the 
point of attributing to it the rise in the domestic price level ; 
Wiebe has shown that there was in fact a marked divergence be- 
tween silver prices here and abroad; and it is not difficult to 
believe that as the exchanges declined an ever larger volume of 
exports was needed to purchase a given quantity of foreign wares. 
Because of that change in the terms of trade, together with the 
increasing strain which the provision of exports placed upon the 
whole economic structure, it is not, perhaps, too fanciful to argue 
that by the forties commercial expansion had changed from a force 
making for general economic progress into one of the causes of 
that distress and discontent which were such outstanding features 
of those years. 


Yet, although the first two quarters of the sixteenth century 
were rather less alike than the export figures at first sight suggest, 
they had one major characteristic in common. Together they 
formed, especially in contrast with the years which followed, one 
of the great free trade periods of modern English history. They 
were preceded by the famous statute of 1497 which temporarily 
curtailed the power of the Merchant Adventurers ;1 they were 
marked by the collapse of the usury laws,? the relaxation of the 
restrictions upon the export of unfinished cloth,’ and by the virtual 
cessation of the attacks upon the Hanseatic merchants ;* there 
was a period in the ’thirties and ’forties when the differential 


112 Hen. VII, c. 6. =e eatet. VALI, C..0, way Fact. VALLAC. 13. 
4 J. A. Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, ch. 7. 
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duties imposed on aliens were abolished ;1 and none of the spas- 
modic efforts of the government to interfere in commercial affairs 
seems to have been more than half-hearted. For that compara- 
tive liberalism the reasons were doubtless several. Something 
must be attributed to the worldly wisdom of the early Tudors. 
Certainly Henry VIII, than whom no man was more adept in the 
art of cloaking private ends in the decent robes of public senti- 
ments, had no illusions about “ the inordinate desire of gaynes ... 
naturally given to merchaunts.” As he once explained to the 
Emperor, he made it his policy “ to give no further credit unto them 
in their sutes, clamours and complaynts thenne is convenient.” ? 
Mote important, no doubt, was the delicate international situation 
which made it dangerous in any way to antagonise the Emperor 
upon whose subjects the brunt of any trade restrictions must inevit- 
ably fall. Of still greater moment was the fact that England was in 
no good position for economic warfare. The only foreign 
merchants worth penalising were those of the Hanse towns and 
Flanders. Medieval experience suggested that to interfere with the 
ptivileges of the former was to enter into a struggle which was sure 
to be long and likely to be unsuccessful. To molest the latter was 
to cross swords with the Emperor, whose economic armoury 
included weapons deadlier than any that Henry could command. 
He could close the Antwerp market to English goods and he could 
extend the conflict by penalising English traders in Spain. Yet 
later sovereigns as astute as the Henries and in no better position 
to tisk offending their neighbours were soon to reverse their policy 
of free trade, and the ultimate explanation for that policy must be 
sought elsewhere. It is to be found in the simple fact that at no 
time during the first half of the century was strong and consistent 
pressure brought to bear on the government drastically to interfere 
in commercial affairs. On the one hand those, and they were many, 
who thought it the duty of the State to promote English mercantile 
interests had little cause for action when trade was so continuously 
growing. In every minor slump they clamoured for and obtained 
legislation but the enforcement of that legislation was probably as 
transitory as the depressions which produced it. On the other hand 
those, and they were also many, who thought it the duty of the 
State to keep commercial expansion within reasonable bounds — 
found, as Americans were to rediscover in the nineteen-twenties, | 
that stables are seldom locked until their horses have been stolen 
and that booms, like floods, can seldom be controlled until the 
waters have begun to subside of their own accord. They obtained 


11. and P. Henry VIII, vol. xvi, no. 13. 
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some largely ineffectual legislation against enclosures, but for more 
drastic measures they had to wait. They did not have to wait for 
ever. 

In so far as the later stages of the export boom had been based 
upon currency devaluation they had been inherently unstable. As 
internal prices rose the advantages of exchange depreciation were 
bound to dwindle and already in 1550 there were complaints of 
overproduction.1 Unless the process of debasement was continued 
indefinitely the physical volume of exports was in time certain to 
fall, and there was a point beyond which debasement could not be 
taken without endangering the whole economic and social system. 
But although some decline in exports was inevitable, its pace and 
severity depended largely upon whether internal and external 
ptices were left to adjust themselves or whether that adjustment 
was hastened by a change in currency policy. The merchants, eager 
to reap the benefits of devaluation for as long as possible, were all 
for allowing matters to take their own course. To the government, 
however, the matter appeared differently. Faced with the necessity 
of checking the rise in domestic prices and of repaying its heavy 
debts abroad, it saw a bitter truth in the dictum that “ the exchainge 
is the thing that eatts ought all princes to the wholl destruction of 
their commonweal.” Therefore, despite mercantile opposition, the 
currency was called down in 1551, the exchanges shot up, and there 
was a drastic fall in the sterling equivalent of the prices reigning 
upon the Antwerp market. “ The exchange in King Edward’s 
time,”’ wrote Gresham, “‘ was but 16s. Dyd I not raise it to 23s. ? 
.. . Whereby wool fell in price from 26s. 8d. to 16s. and cloths 
from Ix #&. to xl 4. and xxxvi 4. a packe.”? Unfortunately, 
as the merchants pointed out, English internal prices fell neither 
as rapidly nor as far, and there followed a painful and protracted 
struggle until a new equilibrium could be reached. At first the 
physical volume of exports shrank quickly ; the number of short- 
cloths sent out from London fell from 132,767 in 1550 to 112,710 
in 1551, and to 84,969 in 1552. Then, as costs were slowly adjusted, 
as the international bickerings of the early "fifties died down, and 
as the exchanges once more collapsed exports shot up once more 
to reach a new record in 1554.5 But in the following year there was 
an epidemic of bankruptcies in the city; in 1556 all shipments to 
the Netherlands had to be stayed for four months in order to ease 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1550-2, p. 20. 

2 J. W. Burgon, Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, vol. i, p. 261. 

3See statistical table on p. 96, and Exchequer Miscellaneous Customs 
Accounts, bdle., 175, no. 4. - 

“ Hist. Mss. Comm. Report III, p. 37. 
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the glut there ;1 and the opening years of Elizabeth’s reign found 
the cloth trade at a level some 30 per cent. below the peak of the 
boom, a level which was not to be substantially exceeded until the 
next century. The great expansion of trade was over. 

To see in that change any great national catastrophe would, no 
doubt, be absurd. The appreciation of the exchanges meant a 
change in the terms of trade in favour of this country. The value 
of exports must have fallen less than their volume. It is conceivable 
that imports and the national income were scarcely diminished. 
But the mere falling-off in the physical volume of exports meant 
that in trade, in the textile industry, and in shipping there was left 
a body of unemployed resources that had in some way to be 
liquidated or relieved. And in attempting to solve the problems 
thus created men at first succeeded only in damaging commerce 
still further. In the early ’sixties and again in the early ’seventies, 
partly because of the measures taken in the “fifties, Antwerp was 
closed to English goods, the major prop of London trade was 
knocked away, and exports fell to levels which they had not known 
for a generation.* Followed as they were by those even greater 
setbacks, the maladjustments of the fifties opened a new chapter 
in English economic history. It is a platitude that periods of 
intense or repeated depression are fertile in changes in both 
economic thought and economic practice, for it is when men’s 
established expectations are not fulfilled that they become most 
critical of the system under which they live and are most readily 
led to experiment. The depressions of the early nineteenth 
century were a potent factor in the development of classical 
theory and J/aissey-faire practice; those of the ’seventies and 
’eighties had their fruit in economic imperialism, tariff reform and 
the rise of collectivism; those of the nineteen-thirties have 
stimulated changes of which the effects are bound to be immense ; 
and those of the third quarter of the sixteenth century had reper- 
cussions which make that period comparable to any of the other 
three in its significance. On the one hand, it saw an outburst of 
economic discussion which, although it drew heavily on the past 
for its ideas, was carried on in a different language and with a 
different emphasis from those of the ’thirties and forties. Then the 
important thinkers had been preachers and social reformers but . 
now they were merchants and statesmen; then the characteristic 
vehicle of expression had been the sermon and the treatise but 
now it was the more technical memorandum ; then the criterion 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1554-6, p. 295. 


2 For a discussion of these later depressions see Unwin’s lectures on the 
Merchant Adventurers in his Studies in Economic History. 
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by which contemporary life was tested had been that of social 
justice but now it was that of economic expediency; then the 
great topic of discussion had been agriculture but now it was trade 
and industry. Faced with the problem of recurrent depressions the 
men of the ’fifties, sixties and ’seventies fused the ideas and 
prejudices of the middle ages into a loosely co-ordinated body of 
doctrine, and in applying that doctrine they imposed upon the 
economic system a set of regulations that were substantially to 
affect its working for the next two generations. 

Some measure of adjustment to the new circumstances took 
place without any major interference on the part of the government 
and without any radical departure from established habits. Land 
that had been converted from tillage to pasture could easily 
enough be reconverted to tillage.1 It is possible that some metr- 
cantile funds went into the privateering which grew into such evil 
prominence under Mary. Certainly, to judge by the outcry against 
them, both merchants and clothiers transferred some of their 
capital to land and, willingly or otherwise, many of the former 
invested in government loans. More spectacular were the attempts 
of the government to bring under control the foreign exchanges 
which, in a sense, had been the original cause of all the difficulty. 
As Professor Tawney has shown, the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century was marked by almost ceaseless discussions about the 
international money market, and every falling-off in trade produced 
some scheme for reducing that market to order. However loudly 
Gresham might repeat his father’s axiom that “ merchants can no 
more be without exchanges and rechanges than ships at sea without 
water,” the demand for exchange control appeared in every slump 
with the automatic regularity of a reflex action. It was part of the 
revaluation policy of the early ’fifties, when private exchange 
business was banned as from June 1551. It re-appeared in the 
commercial crisis at the end of the decade and in 1559 private 
exchange business was suspended once more. The depression of 
the early ’sixties led to the Royal Commission of 1564; that of the 
early ’seventies led to the ban of 1576.2 Save as a nuisance, how- 
ever, exchange control probably exercised little influence on trade 
and the more important results of the depression have to be sought 
elsewhere. 


1 Miss Bradley (The Enclosures in England) has suggested that the reconversions 
after 1550 were due to the recuperation of soil which had been put down to 
grass because of its exhaustion. They may equally well be attributed to the fall 
in the demand for wool. 


2 Vide R. H. Tawney’s introduction to Thomas Wilson’s Discourse on Usury, 
pp. 145-50. It is significant that usury was once more prohibited in 1552. 
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An obvious measure was to seek new markets for English cloth 
and in the fifties, when the problem was essentially one of a shrink- 
age in the effective European demand, those markets were of 
necessity sought further afield. The immediate result of the slump 
induced by the over-production of the forties and the revaluation 
of 1551 was, in fact, to launch England on the quest for Eastern 
and African trade. Previously, despite the country’s favourable 
geographical position and the activity of a few enthusiasts, English 
interest in the search for and the exploitation of new lands had 
been of the slightest. On the one hand, the fear of Spanish hostility 
made the government cautious. On the other, the profits to be 
earned at Antwerp left merchants content to be tied to Europe and 
reluctant to face the retaliation that any infringement of the Spanish 
and Portuguese monopolies might bring. During the first half of 
the century it had been only in periods of slack trade that projects 
for mote daring ventures could hope for the attention of business 
men, and with every check to commercial expansion such projects 
had appeared. In the early ’twenties Henry VIII had proposed to 
the Londoners that they should finance a company to trade to 
Newfoundland and beyond ;' in the early *thirties Thorne and 
Barlow had joined forces to work out their scheme for a north- 
west passage ; in the early ’forties Barlow had revived that scheme 
and a pilot had actually been brought from Seville in the hope of 
discovering a way between Iceland and Greenland.? But all those 
depressions had been too brief for the merchants’ interest to be 
seriously captured and it was not until the "fifties, when men saw 
quite clearly that under the impetus of exchange depreciation the 
cloth trade had reached dimensions which could not be maintained 
upon the basis of purely European markets, that effective action 
was taken. Then, in 1551, a ship was sent to Morocco 3. in 1553 
others went to Guinea; and in the-latter year Chancellor and 
Willoughby sailed in search of a north-east passage and thereby 
opened up trade with Russia. The later depressions served only to 
intensify the movement. To see more than a coincidence in the 
fact that the traffic in slaves to the West Indies began when cloth 
exports were once more falling would, no doubt, be dangerous. 
But the overtrading of which men were complaining in Africa by 
1567 may well have been due to the closing of Antwerp in 1562 
and the following years; and the same crisis almost certainly. 
encouraged the Russian merchants in their efforts to establish an 


1 Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, pp. 245-6. 

2 Ibid., p. 265. For a full account of the Thorne-Barlow project see Professor 
Taylor’s introduction to Barlow’s Brief Summe of Geographie. 

3 $.P.D. Eliz., vol. xlii, no. 49. 
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overland trade with Persia, for those efforts were more and more 
directed to obtaining the spices which previously Antwerp had 
supplied. Finally, the slump of the ’seventies had the most im- 
portant result of all for it led to the reopening of direct trade with 
the Levant. England was at last launched upon the pursuit of 
world commerce. Nor was such enterprise peculiar to trade. The 
textile industry, unable for technological reasons to meet depres- 
sion by drastically reducing its costs, met it in some measure by 
diversifying its products. For it was these years that saw the 
beginning of the “new draperies” in England; and although 
those draperies owed much to Protestant refugees from abroad 
there is no reason either to believe that all the new cloths were 
introduced by foreigners or to doubt that the welcome which 
those foreigners were given was in some part due to the employ- 
ment which they could create. The depressions of the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century, in short, resembled those of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth in turning the eyes of English merchants 
to more distant markets and the hands of English manufacturers to 
new commodities. 


The immediate relief to be expected from such developments 
was, however, but slight and for the most part men pinned their 
faith on other and more dubious remedies. The most obvious 
characteristics of the "fifties were an outburst of economic national- 
ism aimed at maximising the Englishmen’s share of such trade as 
there was and a crop of restrictions designed to protect certain 
vested interests from the necessity of contraction, to bolster up 
ptices, and to make impossible any repetition of the feverish ex- 
pansion of the preceding decades. Neither of those phenomena 
was, of course, by any means new. But during the first half of the 
century, although they had not lacked occasional expression in 
either words or action, they had been generally held in check by 
the prevailing prosperity. When trade is booming the sting of 
economic inequality is magically softened and the interests threat- 
ened by restrictions and xenophobia are too powerful to be 
lightly ignored; the danger comes with depression. When, for 
other reasons, markets are shrinking, the fear that they will be 
closed in retaliation for nationalistic measures obviously loses some 
of its potency ; when sales and prices are falling the compulsory 
restriction of output and the bridling of competition acquire a 
specious rationality which it is difficult to resist; and as profits 
dwindle the former champions of liberty lose both their convic- 
tions and their influence. Therefore it is not surprising that the 


1 Cotton Mss., Nero B. xi, f. 292. 
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"fifties opened a period which saw, if not a complete reversal, at 
least a drastic refashioning of economic policy. 

The revival of economic nationalism was, of course, by no 
means confined to merchants and in 1563 a general prohibition was 
placed upon all that foreign haberdashery against which pamph- 
leteers had been railing for a generation.1 But the great protagonist 
of economic nationalism was still the merchant rather than the 
manufacturer. Imports were still complementary to rather than 
competitive with the products of England, and the really urgent 
problem was not whether they should be admitted but who should 
bring them in and carry out exports in exchange. Whereas in the 
twentieth century the aim of economic nationalism has been to 
limit international co-operation, in the sixteenth it was rather to 
decide upon the agents by whom that co-operation should be 
carried on. And inevitably the major enemy in that struggle were 
the Hanseatic merchants, for by virtue of their tariff privileges 
those merchants were more important than all the other foreigners 
engaged in English trade and by virtue of their opposition to the 
growing English penetration of the Baltic it was against them that 
most bitterness was felt. One of the first results, therefore, of the 
depression of the early "fifties was a recrudescence of that anti- 
Hanseatic feeling which had been smouldering ever since the great 
eruptions of the fifteenth century but which the early Tudors had 
never permitted to come to a head. As in the fifteenth century, the 
opposition to the Hanse turned partly on the question of parity 
of treatment for English merchants in the Baltic; but now there 
was added a new element. For the centripetal tendency which had 
drawn the Londoners towards Antwerp had also been felt by the 
Hanse merchants, so that the Low Countries which had earlier 
been a refuge from their competition now became its very centre.* 
Armstrong had drawn a sharp distinction between the Prussian 
merchants trading “‘ owt of the cold contreys in the este parties ” 
and those of western Germany who carried on their trade through 
Flanderts,? and when the storm broke in the "fifties it was upon the 
latter that its greatest violence fell. That development, which 
contemporaries dated from the ’twenties, was important because 
it ranged against them not only the Baltic traders but also the 
much more powerful Merchant Adventurers just at the time when ~ 
the Adventurers were rendering important financial services to the 


cap Jk SATE Ae eat 

* For the tendency of Hanseatic exclusiveness to divert English trade to the 
Netherlands see Power and Postan, English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 
Pp: 150-3. 

3 Tawney and Power, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 108-9. 
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government and were therefore in a position to press for favours. 
To that situation there could be but one outcome; the special 
privileges of the Hansards were at last curtailed. In 1552 they were 
abolished entirely ; but that was no more than the opening to a 
wearisome series of negotiations during which those privileges 
wete restored, modified and again cancelled before, in 1560, a 
settlement was reached on the basis of a new tariff that left the 
Hansards more favourably placed than other aliens but with no 
advantages over native merchants. In their business with their 
own towns they were to pay as Englishmen, but in that with 
Antwerp they were to be taxed at a rate only slightly below that 
for other foreigners.!. Those other foreigners had fewer privileges 
to lose but, even so, their position was steadily undermined. The 
early ’fifties were full of complaints from Low Country merchants 
about their ill-treatment in England ;? Italian, Ragusan and French 
merchants were forced to enter bond not to sell English cloth in 
Antwerp or elsewhere save in their own countries and beyond ;3 
the petty obstacles in the way of aliens were multiplied ; and the 
policy reached its climax in the new tariff and the navigation act of 
1558. “The natives here,” reported the Venetian ambassador, 
“have laid a plot to ruin the trade of all foreign merchants,’’* and 
in the next twenty years there were repeated attempts to hamper 
those merchants by enforcing the statutes of employment, by 
making them host with Englishmen and employ English brokers, 
by excluding them from retail trade and by limiting the types of 
goods which they might export.5 


Even more spectacular than this outburst of economic national- 
ism was the wave of restrictionism which accompanied it. In 
great crises the cost of industrial and commercial expansion seems 
disproportionately large and, in the spirit of caution which those 
crises bring with them, it seems the epitome of wisdom to control 
production and to avoid the cutse of plenty. Thus the great depres- 
sion of the twentieth century has produced its restrictive planning 
to act as a brake upon progress; that of the late nineteenth 


1 Williamson, op. cit., ch. 7. 

2 Cal. S.P. Spanish, 1550-2, passim. For the general wave of anti-foreign 
feeling which, based on hatred of the Spaniards, swept over the country, see 
Cal. S.P. Venice, 1555-6, pp. 1056 and 1066; ry57-8, p. 1544. 

3 Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1547-65, p. 518; Baschet Transcripts, bundle 23, 
letter of January 8, 1557. 

4 Cal. S.P. Venice, 1556-7, p. 1011. 

5 Cal. S.P. Foreign, 1360-1, pp. 91-2; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1547-65, pp. §31-2 3 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1377-8, pp. 281, 379, 401; S.P.D. Eliz., vol. Ixxx, 
no. 61; vol. lxxxiii, nos. 35-6; vol. cvi, nos. 27-8; vol. cxxx, no. 25; Harl. 
Mss., vol. xxxvi, ff. 81 ef. seq. 
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produced its cartels and its trusts ; and that of the sixteenth proved 
a worthy forerunner of them both by inspiring a similar flight from 
competition towards organisation. As the boom of the first half 
of the century had been largely confined to the textiles, it is not 
surprising that the policy of restraint was first elaborated in the 
cloth industry. Attacks upon the rapid expansion of that industry 
were not new. It had created, and threatened to create in the future, 
problems to which men could not remain blind, and all the argu- 
ments now used in favour of restriction had, in fact, been heard in 
the days of prosperity. But although they had been heard they had 
not been seriously heeded, for Tudor governments seldom met 
their difficulties before they became acute. While the industry was 
flourishing and profits were easy the diversion of resources into it 
imposed a serious strain only upon agriculture and the government 
contented itself with trying to check the conversion of arable land 
to pasture. It was only in the depression, when those resources had 
to be rediverted, that attention was seriously turned to industry 
itself. That “‘ experience hath taught that overmuche draperie, 
besydes divers other inconveniences, hath destroyed more neces- 
sarie Artificers than it hath bred” became a bitter platitude of 
which the truth became ever more obvious with each successive 
collapse in trade. And as the long term costs. of rapid industrialisa- 
tion became more apparent men began to devise means for making 
such industrialisation impossible. 


The arguments for restriction came mainly from three sources. 
There were, in the first place, those conservatives to whom all 
change was necessarily suspect and to whom the rise of a new 
class of industrialists implied a threat to the whole well-ordering 
of society. Complaints about the contemporary confusion of social 
classes were many, and to some the greatest of all offenders was the 
clothier “‘ whoe doth most harme of all other degres in this land 
by purchasing lande or leses, or by maynteyning in his sonne in 
the Ynes of Cort like a gentleman or by byeng offices for him.”” 
To the progressive landlord deriving much of his income from the 
sale of wool those views may have seemed extreme ; but there were 
plenty of men in the Commons to whom they appealed and the 
restrictions on the cloth trade were voted partly in the spirit in 
which the Tory squires of the nineteenth century were to fasten 
the Factory Acts upon the cotton lords. 


There was, in the second place, the approach of the statesman 
concerned for the preservation of law and order and for the main- 
tenance of those conditions which made law and order possible. 


1 Rawlinson Mss., D., vol. 133, f. 13. 
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Their views were expressed by Cecil : 

“Tt is to be thought that the diminution of clothyng in this 
realme were proffitable to the same for manny causes: first, 
for that therby the tilladg of the realm is notoriously decayed, 
which is yerly manifest in that, contrary to former tymes, the 
realme is dryven to be furnished with forrayn corne, and 
specially the Citee of London. Secondly, for that the people 
depend uppon makyng of cloth ar worss condition to be 
quyetly governed than the husband men. Thyrdly by con- 
vertyng of so manny people to clothyng the realme lacketh 
not only artificers, which were wont to inhabitt all corporat 
townes, but also labours for all comon workes.”’! 


Experience showed that such fears were by no means imaginary. 
The dependence of London upon French corn was an important 
factor in Anglo-French relations during the "fifties ;2 the repeated 
danger that Philip might bring England to heel by the use of 
economic sanctions illustrated the political inexpediency of in- 
dustrialisation ;? and the results of unemployment in the textile 
industry were, to say the least, disconcerting. It was found 
that whenever trade fell off : 


“infinite nombers of Spynners, Carders, Pickers of woll are 
turned to begging with no smale store of pore children, who 
driven with necessitie (that hath no lawe) both come idelie 
abowt to begg to the oppression of the poore husbandmen, 
And robbe their hedges of Lynnen, stele pig, gose, and capon, 
and leave not a drie hedg within dyvets myles compas of the 
townes wher they dwell to the great destruction of all mannor 
of grayen sowen and to the spoile of mens meadowes and 
pastures, And spoile all springes, steale fruit and corne in the 
harvest tyme, and robb barnes in the winter tyme, and cawse 
pore maydes and servantes to purloyne and robbe their masters, 
which the foresayd spynners etc. receve Besides many other 
myscheifes falling owt the Weavers, Walkers, Tukkers, 
Shermen, Dyers and suche being tall lusty men and extreame 


1 Tawney and Power, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 45. 
* Baschet Transcripts, bundle 23, ff. 279, 281, 290. 


3In the early ’sixties the policy of sanctions found a powerful advocate in 
Cardinal Granvelle, the virtual ruler of the Netherlands and the man most 
responsible for the embargoes placed upon English cloth in 1562 and 1563 
(Rich, The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the Staple, pp. 45-51). In the later 
*sixties and early ’seventies Norfolk, Arundel and Ridoli all wanted a similar 
ban in support of their conspiracies (Ca/. S.P. Spanish, 1368-79, p. 136; 
Cal. S.P. Rome, 1558-71, p. 338). For the influence of trade depression on the 
rising of 1569 see Cal. S.P. Venice, 1558-80, p. 437. 
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pote streyght being forced by povertie stele fish, conies, dere» 
and such like, and their streight murmur and rayse comocions 
as late experience in Suffolke shewed.”? 


On occasion, as in 1563, the government might meet such a 
position by purchasing cloth with public funds ;? but the tempta- 
tion to avoid the problem by checking the growth of the industry 
was irresistible. 


Finally, there was the pressure of those vested interests who 
could make restriction serve their purpose and increase their 
profits. The established manufacturers had never looked kindly 
upon newcomers and, when contraction became inevitable, they 
immediately demanded that it should be so regulated as to fall 
entirely upon those whom the boom had drawn into production. 
When examined by the Privy Council in 1550 they immediately 
explained the glutting of the Antwerp market and consequent 
collapse in prices by “ finding great fault with the moltitude of 
clothiers lately encreased in the realme.”® And the Staplers could 
be relied upon to welcome any scheme that, by diminishing the 
home-consumption of wool, would leave more for export. 


When Parliament met in 1551 the depression was already upon 
the country and during the next twelve years the policy of restric- 
tion was slowly given legislative form. On the one hand, the 
pressure upon landlords to reconvert their pasture land to tillage 
became stronger. On the other, the textile industry itself was 
subjected to stricter control. The first suggestion was to limit the 
industry by confining it to towns. For some reason, however, 
that device was abandoned. Instead, after consultation with 
clothiers, merchant tailors and representatives of the finishing 
trades, two other bills were preferred and passed. The first estab- 
lished a detailed code of regulations for the maintenance of the 
quality of English woollens, for as prices fell manufacturers had as 
usual resorted to the debasement of their workmanship in an effort 
to reduce their costs. The second allowed broadcloths to be woven 
only by such persons as had either served an apprenticeship or 
followed the trade for seven years, for in that way the most recent 
recruits to the industry could be weeded out.? Unfortunately, 
however, the problem of enforcing that contraction was compli- 
cated by the desire of the government to preserve urban interests 
_ from loss and to make the burden fall entirely upon their rural 


1 Rawlinson Mss., D., 133, f. 4b. 2 Cal. S.P. Spanish, 1568-79, p. 113. 
3 Tawney and Power, op. cit., vol. i, p. 184. 4 Tawney, op. cit., p. 354. 
5 Commons Journals, vol. i, p. 16. 8 5 and 6 Ed. VI, c. 6. 

75 and 6 Ed. VI, c. 8. 
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competitors. For that purpose the statute of 1552 was too general 
for it created unemployment in town as well as country and within 
three years it had to be twice modified. In 1553 towns and cities 
were exempted from its operation. And in 1555, when the Antwerp 
market was again glutted, the policy of discrimination and restraint 
was carried a stage further by limiting the number of apprentices 
and looms that even a qualified rural manufacturer might employ.’ 
Finally, when the slump of the early ’sixties made all existing 
restrictions seem inadequate and all arguments against indus- 
trialisation appear unanswerable, the sphere of State action was 
widened and, in place of the further regulation of textiles as such, 
there appeared the famous Statute of Apprentices applying to trade, 
industry and agriculture alike.* Like all great measures of social 
reconstruction that statute had many roots and, in the absence of 
the debates upon it, it is impossible to trace all the causes to which 
it was due. But among its results was one so obvious that it could 
not have been unpremeditated. By insisting upon apprenticeship 
in trade and industry, by defining the classes from which apprentices 
might be taken, by fixing wages, and by prohibiting the sudden 
termination of contracts between employer and employed, it made 
illegal that mobility of labour without which rapid industrialisa- 
tion and spectacular commercial expansion are impossible. Had 
the Statute of Apprentices been in effective operation in the 
thirties and ’forties the boom of those years could not have taken 
place ; in view of the economic opinions which prevailed in the 
fifties and ’sixties it is, perhaps, not unreasonable to see in that 
fact one of the motives which inspired it; and to that extent it 
stands as a classic example of the restrictive legislation which great 
depressions tend to produce. 


But although the policy of restriction found its most obvious 
manifestations in industry it by no means left commerce free. An 
immediate result of the crisis had been to strengthen among 
merchants not only their hostility to foreigners but also their 
insistence that the quintessence of economic wisdom lay in raising 
prices by controlling sales. The attraction of that device has always 
varied inversely with the prosperity of trade. While the boom kept 
ptices buoyant and profits high it had languished. Now, as those 
conditions passed, that idea became the basis of commercial policy 
and its acceptance as such, although owing much to the financial 
services which its champions were at this time affording to the 
government, was made infinitely easier by the attempts to deflate 


11 Mary, sessio tertia, c. 7. 2 2 and 3 Ph. and Mary, c. 11. 
#5 Eliz.,-c, 4. 
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the cloth industry itself. In the first place, the textile legislation 
provided an obvious instrument whereby the volume of cloth 
coming on to the market could be controlled at its source.1 
What was even mote important, that legislation answered the most 
obvious objection to the merchants’ programme. To allow them 
to control sales meant, as contemporary critics did not fail to point 
out, the sacrifice of the manufacturers to them. It was, therefore, 
highly convenient for them that the revival of their policy of restric- 
tion coincided with a public opinion temporarily biassed against 
the manufacturer and inclined to see the limitation of production 
rather as a blessing than otherwise. Finally, the same school of 
thought that advocated a reduction in the number of textile workers 
welcomed the attempts of the merchants to reduce their own. 

During the boom years new capital and labour had flowed into 
commerce as into industry, and the increase in merchants had been 
as conspicuous and as unpopular as the multiplication of clothiers. 
It presented a similar challenge to the established order of society ; 
it aroused a similar opposition among both the established traders 
and the gentry ; and with the advent of the depression that opposi- 
tion flared up into a general attack upon the newcomers. Upon 
their misdemeanours there was no disagreement. By their competi- 
tion they raised the prices of imports and lowered those of exports; 
by their purchases of land they undermined the social hierarchy of 
the countryside ; in so far as they were young men without capital 
they were forced to trade with borrowed money and thereby 
weakened the exchanges ; coming as many of them did from the 
ranks of the artisans and retailers they complicated the problems 
of those among the gentry who looked to commerce for the em- 
ployment of their younger sons. Nor was there much doubt about 
the remedies. Trade should be restricted to those who had served 
an apprenticeship ; apprenticeship should be restricted to the sons 
of the well-to-do ; and for each branch of trade there should be 
established a company to enforce those restrictions and to regulate 
the conduct of such merchants as were admitted to it. One of the 
major results, therefore, of the depressions in the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century was to fasten upon English commerce a 
framework of companies which were to dominate its history for 
the next half-century. 

Of the growth of those companies the story is too well known 
- to need repeating in any detail.2 For the most part it marched in 

1 For a discussion of the attitude of London merchants to this textile legisla- 
tion see Miss Gay’s article on “‘ Aspects of Elizabethan Apprenticeship ” in 
Facts and Factors in Economic History, pp. 134-163. 

2 Most of the facts mentioned here have been taken from Unwin’s lecture, 
already referred to, on the Merchant Adventurers. 
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step with the fluctuations in trade and each successive slump added 
its quota of restrictions. Ever since 1497 the Merchant Adven- 
turers had been divided into the “ Old Hanse ” of old-established 
firms and the “‘ New Hanse ” of those admitted under the statute 
of that year. Theoretically, the status of the two groups was the 
same. But the former had always contrived to determine the 
company’s byelaws and to dominate its court of assistants, and with 
the depressions of the "fifties they used their power to cramp the 
activities of the others, to multiply the obstacles to the admission 
of new members, and to punish any who should appeal to the royal 
courts against their policy of discrimination and restraint. The 
particulars of the resulting struggle are confused, but from the 
recrimination to which it gave rise it is clear the restrictions were 
aimed primarily at those whom the boom had drawn into trade. 
To the objections of the New Hanse it was replied, no doubt with 
some truth, that 


“some of the parties that do complayne have not bene in the 
said company passing ilii or v yeares, and many of them not 
passing thre or two yeares, and some of them not passing one 
yere. .. . The chief of the same complaynants were clothe- 
wotkers and of other handy crafts and so brought up.” 


And it was taken as an axiom that old-established ought of right 
to be protected from the competition of newcomers who combined 
retail with overseas trade and, in their thirst for business, sank to 
bartering their wares and paying illegal taxes. It was a contest in 
which the Old Hanse held all the winning cards. There was grow- 
ing a general sentiment in favour of restriction; the financial 
setvices which they were rendering the government assured them 
of official support against the English as well as their foreign 
competitors ; and the elimination of the new traders formed an 
integral part of Gresham’s policy for raising the exchanges. Against 
such an attay of forces the opposition could do nothing; its 
leaders were either imprisoned or expelled from the company ; 
and with each succeeding depression the system of control 
was carried a step further.1 During that of the early ’sixties the 
Russia Company was able to obtain a ban on the trade of non- 
members to Narva; the shifting of the cloth staple from Antwerp 
to Emden was favoured partly because it would eliminate the 
weaker merchants whose existence depended upon the quick 
returns which could be had from the Netherlands ;?_ both the 


1 Rawlinson Mss., c. 394, pp. 121 e¢ seq., Burgon, Life of Gresham, vol. i, 
p. 463. 
2§$.P.D. Eliz., vol. xxxv, no. 33. 
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Adventurers and the Staplers obtained new charters ; the latter, if 
not the former, immediately used their new powers to tighten their 
control over trade ;! and an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
incorporate the merchants trading to Barbary.?. The slump of the 
’seventies in turn produced a Spanish and an Eastland Company ; 
for although the former was not set up until 1577 it was suggested 
as early as 1574 to check the influx of new merchants when Philip 
removed his embargo and that trade was reopened ;° and although 
the latter was not created until 1579 it had as one of its objects the 
exclusion from the Baltic of those who had begun trading there 
after the closing of the Spanish market after 1568.4 Nor were these 
developments confined to London, for many of the companies also 
coveted the outports and during these years the merchants of 
Chester, Exeter, Bristol and York all acquired chartered corpora- 
tions of their own. 


To complete that story one thing more was necessary. As entry 
to trade and industry was made progressively more difficult there 
disappeared the hope that unemployment would speedily be cured, 
and it is no mere coincidence that it was during these years that 
the system of poor relief was revolutionised by the introduction of 
a compulsory poor rate and a system of public relief works. Thus 
the depressions of the third quarter of the sixteenth century were 
a not unimportant episode in English economic history for they 
saw an erratic attempt to mould the economic system according to 
something like a pattern. And the details of that pattern... 
economic nationalism, the opening of distant markets and the 
organisation of those already in existence, the encouragement of 
new industries and the control of production in the old, the 
regulation of the whole pace of economic change and the public 
provision for the unemployed . . . give it familiar appearance. It 
is, in many respects, the pattern of the mercantilism of the textbooks 
and of the economic policy of more than one country since 1929. 
What, finally, was the result of it all? To answer that question 
would require an article in itself but perhaps three broad generalisa- 
tions might be hazarded. In the seventeenth century, although not 
before, the new extra-European markets and the new draperies 
were to be of great importance to this country, and in that way the 
depressions may be said to have given a stimulus to economic 
ptogress. By the end of the sixteenth century the London export 
- trade was almost entirely in the hands of English merchants and in 


1 Rich, op. cit., pp. 30-1, 87 ef seq. 2S.P.D. Eliz., vol. xlii, no. 49. 
3 Tbid., vol. xcix, nos. 8 and 9. 
4 Deardorff, English Trade to the Baltic during the Reign of Elizabeth, p. 258. 
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that fact may perhaps be seen one of the fruits of economic national- 
ism. During the last quarter of the century the general trend of the 
cloth trade showed a remarkable stability. Partly, no doubt, that 
was due to the war with Spain. But it may also be attributed in part 
to the regulations which had been expressly designed to preserve 
stability and to prevent rapid growth. Certainly that was the ex- 
planation favoured by contemporaries, for as the years passed and 
commerce failed to expand there arose a free trade agitation which 
reached its climax in the May of 1604 when the Commons passed 
two bills for greater freedom of trade.? That vote did not mean 
that men had changed their views on economic causation, for the 
relation between freedom and commercial expansion was a truism 
to the Tudors. What had changed had been men’s scale of values. 
By the end of the sixteenth century the stability that had seemed so 
desirable a generation earlier had been found irksome ; as condi- 
tions for trade expansion once more came into being the feeling 
against such expansion declined ; and the uprooting of those vested 
interests that had grown behind the restrictions of the great 
depression became one of the major tasks of the seventeenth century. 


1 Scott (English Joint Stock Companies to 1720, vol. i, ch. v) argues that the 
period 1587-1603 was one of depression. In the export trade, however, that 
depression showed itself in the form not of a downward trend but of wider 
fluctuations around a fairly stable average. 

2 Commons Journals, vol. i, p. 218. 


ENCLOSURE AND THE SMALL 


LANDOWNER. 
By J. D. CHAmBErs. 


HE present paper has arisen out of special circumstances that 
call for a word of explanation. It is the corporate product of a 
number of students of local history working in separate 
groups in Lindsey, Derbyshire and Notts under the author’s 
direction, and his first duty is to acknowledge the debt which he 
owes to those whose labours alone made the writing of the article 
possible.t 
In Lindsey, thirty-seven villages have been examined, some in 
greater detail than in others as will be seen later; but the table 
given below gives a rough indication of the results at certain 
arbitrarily chosen years. It should be stated that the villages also 
were chosen arbitrarily, and may or may not be representative of 
Lindsey as a whole. 


1790 1800 1812 1822 1830 

Total number of occupying 
owners in 37 Lindsey villages 277 427 623 630 675 
Average per village... he 7°5 II‘ 16°8 17°03 18°2 


The figures reveal an increase in the number of occupying 
owners, which does not stop at the middle period, but goes on at 
a lower rate, but quite definitely, till the end. This result is in 
accordance with the findings of Mr. Davies? in his examination of 
the returns for Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 


1 It is not possible to make in detail the acknowledgments that the writer of 
the article owes to those who co-operated with him. At least fifty people have 
assisted in one way or another; in the case of Lindsey they were brought and 
held together by the Lindsey Local History Society, and it is impossible for the 
present writer to express his obligations to the organisers and members of that 
body for the immense amount of time they gave to the work. In the case of 
Derbyshire, the statistical material has been collected by groups of adult 
students brought together through the kindness of Mr. R. Turner, M.A., the 
Tutor-organiser in Derbyshire. The Nottinghamshire figures were collected 
by a group of students under the leadership of Miss Norah Latham, B.A., 
whose assistance was indispensable. 


2 Davies, E. “The Small Landowner, 1780-1832, in the Light of the Land - 
Tax Assessments,” Economic History Review, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1927. 


Mr. Davies’s figures are as follows : 


1780-6 1802 1832 
Warwickshire i aie ie ht 1,541 1,578 
Nottinghamshire ... ave — 930 1,274 1,294 
Derbyshire ... Sao, fice, EES 2,048 2,927, 
Lindsey... me ate Aime ph icvevey. | 1,706 1,786 
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as well as for Lindsey as a whole, though he himself inexplicably 
speaks of a “ slump ” at some point after 1802.1 The counties in 
which a decrease occurred between 1802 and 1832 were Leicester- 
shire (a decrease of 20), Northants (decrease of 127). Only in one 
county, Cheshire, was there a decrease between 1780-6 and 1802, 
and here it was only 66. We may say therefore, that in the counties 
examined by Mr. Davies, the general tendency is for a gross 
increase in numbers to be observed at the end of the period as 
compared with the numbers at the beginning. The same tendency 
is seen in more detail in Diagram I, in which the totals are given 
for successive yeats. It should be noted that only twenty villages 
were examined in this way. Therefore the totals should not be 
expected to correspond with those given above. 

It will be seen that the increase reached its peak in 1814, dropped 
sharply from 1814 to 1819, and rose to another peak in 1825, and 
declined slightly to 1830. No undue significance should be attached 
to a calculation based on so narrow a foundation, but it hints at 
a turning point in the numerical strength of the occupying owners 
in the middle years of the decade 1820-30: a hypothesis which is 
not out of harmony with the general picture drawn by Professor 
Clapham from the evidence of the much neglected Report of 1833.? 

A point of, perhaps, greater importance, however, is the dis- 
tribution of the incidence of the changes noted ; are we faced with 
an increase of large owners who swallowed up small ones during 
the corn boom, as Dr. Levy argues ;? or did the small owner defy 
the logic of the economist as well as the acquisitiveness of his rich 
neighbour ? 

Mr. Davies is of opinion that in the counties he has studied, there 
was a marked increase in the number of the smallest type of owner, 
i.e. those paying less than 4s., and reminds us that such an increase 
“was only to be expected when population expanded and vast 
areas of the common and waste were enclosed.” Moreover, he 
notes that all other types of owners, except those paying over £10, 
diminished between 1802 and 1832,4 from which we may conclude 
that it was not the smallest type of owner, but the intermediate 
type, those paying more than 4s. but less than £10, who were 
“ swallowed up,” if such a term may be used for the slow diminu- 
tion that the figures indicate. 


1 What Mr. Davies means by saying there was a “ slump ” in the number of 
occupying owners in Leicestershire, Lindsey, Northants, and Warwickshire we 
do not know unless he is referring to those paying more than 4s. (op. ci#., p. 108). 

2 Econ. Hist. of Mod. Britain, 1, pp. 103-4. 

3 Levy, H., Large and Small Holdings, pp. 10 et seq. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 98-9. 
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Or. the whole our results confirm these findings as is shown in 
Diagram II: 


DIAGRAM I Annual Totals. Occupying Owners. 1790-1830. 
(20 villages—random) Lindsey. 
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DIAGRAM II Annual Totals. Occupying Owners. 
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It will be noticed, however, that the increase includes the next 
largest category, those who paid up to £1, as well as the smallest, 
and that the chief decline is noted in the middle category, those 
paying between {1 and £5. The decline started, according to our 
figures, in 1814 and continued slowly but steadily until 1830, when 
the numbers sank to one above the figure for 1790. Is this the 
marginal group, whose fluctuations have coloured the judgment of 
their contemporaries and of ours in estimating the social effects of 
the agrarian revolution? It is an interesting hypothesis and is 
capable of a variety of tests to the statistically minded. In the 
diagram below we try to correlate the fluctuations of the different 
groups of occupying owners in the twenty villages of which we 
have record with the price of grain in Lincolnshire, and it will be 
seen that by far the greatest degree of correlation is seen in the 
middle group, those paying from {1-£5, the marginal group of 
our hypothesis. 


TABLE SHOWING CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMBERS OF 
OCCUPYING OWNERS AND CORN PRICES (IN LINCOLNSHIRE) 
FOR PREVIOUS YEAR 


Group | Group II 
Median Price Median Price 
Those paying 100 | 72°7 4/- and 100 | go 
Median No. Median No. 
under 4/- 72+7| 100 under {1 go | 100 
Group III 
Median Price 
£1 and 100| 35°7 
Median No. 
under £5 35°7 | 100 
Group IV Group V 
Median Price Median Price 
5 and 100 | 79°7 £10 and 100 | 60-2 
Median No. Median No. 


under £10 79°7| 100 over 60+2] 100 
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According to Mr. Davies, land tax was paid at the rate of 1s. 
an acre in Lindsey ;1 we are therefore dealing with owners of 
from 20 to 100 acres, whose farms were too large to work with the 
family labour alone and too small to permit the accumulation of a 
reserve against adversity ; they were big enough to be dependent 
on the grain market and to be vitally affected by its fluctuations. 
The smaller owners were in better case. Their holdings were 
supplementary, not basic, to their subsistence ; they could ignore 
the fluctuations of the market and they were fortunate enough, as 
many were in Lindsey, to possess a scrap of pasture in the Marshes ; 
it would be a hard world that they could not face. Such pasture, 
says Arthur Young, was capable of fattening one large ox and two 
ot three sheep per acre ; and he goes on to say that these rich pasture 
lands however wet, were never known to cause sheep to suffer 
from rot.? 

The differential capacity of large and small units as compared 
with the intermediate units to survive hard times was noted at a 
later date ; and the summary given by Lord Ernle of the conclusion 
reached by the Commission of 1893 may well help us in appreciating 
the incidence of the depression of 1820-30. The Commission 
proved, he said, that “ many men, possessed of ample capital and 
energy, who occupied the best equipped farms, had weathered the 
storm; even on heavy land; that small occupiers, employing no 
labour but their own, had managed to pull through ; that on suit- 
able soils market-gardening and fruit-farming had proved possible, 
that even on the derelict clays of Essex, Scottish milk farmers had 
made a living.”*® If the most substantial and the least substantial 
farmers could defy fate in the nineties in face of American and 
colonial competition, we need not be surprised that they made hay 
of the retrospective analysis of the economist in the far less difficult 
period after Waterloo. 

We may now consider briefly the effects of enclosure on the 
small owner in the villages under review. In the following table 
of figures, the number of owners in the parishes which are known 


1 It should be noted that no indication is given in the Land Tax Duplicates 
of the basis upon which Land Tax was paid. A certain amount was collected 
year by year from each parish, and the sum of these made up the allocation for 
the county. Possibly, Mr. Davies has divided the area of land into the amount of 
money paid for Lindsey, but this would only give a very rough and ready basis 
of calculation for any village or group of villages selected for special study. The 
relationship between acreage and amounts paid is a very baffling problem, and 
it is possible that Mr. Davies’s solution is the only one open to us. 


2 Young—FEastern Tour (1791), Vol. I, pp. 468-9. 
3 Ernle, Eng. Farming Past and Present (1936 edition), p. 384. 
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or believed to have completed their enclosure before 1790! and 
those which were subject to enclosure between 1790 and 1830 are 
compared : 


1790 1800 1812 1822 1830 

Total of occupying owners in 16 
parishes enclosed before 1790 71 116 126 114 130 
Average number per village... 4: 7°25 7°9 7% 8:1 


(N.B.—50% known to es enclosed between 1770-80.) 
Total of occupying owners in 18 

parishes enclosed in period 

1790-1830 tere ot eee Ter 275 450 469 492 
Average number per village ... 10-1 15 °3 25 26° 2758 

(N.B.—40% known to have been enclosed between 1794-1804.) 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the above figures : first, 
that the parishes in which enclosure was taking place had a higher 
average of occupying owners than those that had already been 
enclosed ; and secondly, that they showed a much higher rate of 
increase. The explanation seems to be that parishes in which free- 
holders were weak in numbers were enclosed early ; (the parishes 
which could be called “ old enclosure ” had very few occupying 
owners at all?) and that where property was divided among a 
large number of owners, enclosure was late and followed by a 
marked increase in the number of occupying owners. The large 
increase in the smallest type of owner following upon enclosure 
may be explained by the fact that those squatters and cottagers who 
had not been legally recognised as liable to land tax now came in 
for the first time.* Also there may have been some selling of small 
parcels of land by larger owners who wished to meet expenses of 
enclosure ; and it is probable that sitting tenants frequently bought 
their holdings. It should be remembered rents rose very rapidly 
after enclosure—from 300 to 400 per cent. in Lincolnshire accord- 
ing to Arthur Young,‘ a rise that must have provided a strong 
incentive to purchase. 

It is possible that Lincolnshire was more favourably situated 
than most other counties in regard to the effects of enclosure on 


1 The year 1790 was chosen because the documents of the preceding decade 
are frequently too defective for satisfactory use, and would have given a 
distorted impression of the number of freeholders in many villages during that 
period. 

2 Mr. Davies estimates that over 80 per cent. of the “ old enclosed ” parishes 
were practically devoid of occupying owners (0p. cit., p. 105). 

3 A cottager in Doveridge (Derbyshire) asked to be assessed for land tax so 
that he might be able to exercise a vote, which suggests a certain laxness on the 
part of the assessors. It is reasonable to suppose that enclosure would have the 
effect of stiffening up the administration of the Land Tax. 

4 Young—Lincolnshire, pp. 51-60, 89-90. 
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small owners, and that something should be deducted from the 
above figures for the special conditions that operated there. We 
could refer for instance to the testimony of a particularly en- 
lightened enclosure commissioner who felt that he had a special 
responsibility towards the smallest owners ;1 but against it there 
is the notorious case of Louth cited by Dr. and Mrs. Hammond in 
which the smallest owners had to fence the property of the larger 
owners.? Perhaps these two extremes may be allowed to cancel 
each other out and leave Lincolnshire an average county as far 
as the virtues or delinquencies of enclosure commissioners are 
concerned. 

But there are certain other peculiarities of a more concrete kind 
that have to be borne in mind ; for instance, wages were said to be 
much higher than in most counties, while poor rate was the lowest 
in England with the exception of Monmouth.’ Possibly the higher 
agricultural wages and very low poor rate of Lincolnshire were due 
to the enlightened policy of the greater landlords in regard to their 
cottage tenants of which evidence is cited below. Furthermore, 


leg, Mr. Elmhurst who had been concerned as commissioner in nine 
separate enclosures over a period of twenty-eight years, and who had through- 
out the whole of that period “‘ ever attended first to what concerned the public 
... for I thought and said that the legislature could never intend to place such 
power in any set of men, as commissioners, (as they then seemed to fancy they 
had) by which they should or . . . might injure the public . . . Another 
observation, I, at the first, made, and ever put into practice was this, A/ways to 
begin to line out and allot for the smallest proprietors first... in every parish... 
for it is for the advantage of the greatest and most opulent proprietors that a 
bill is presented and an act passed... and a /i#t/e man may as well have nothing 
allotted to him as to have it so far off or so inconvenient for him that it is not 
worth his having .. . and therefore he must SELL his property to his rich and 
opulent neighbour” (Young—Lincolnshire, p. 85). 

2 The conclusion drawn by Dr. and Mrs. Hammond from the hard case of 
Louth that the smaller owners were rapidly reduced to landless labourers does 
not appear to be supported by statistical evidence. At any rate the names of 
the persons concerned continue to recur year after year as owners in the Land 
Tax Returns; and the total of such small owners actually increases. (I am 
indebted for this information to Mr. G. R. Keep, B.A., Tutor Organiser in 
Lindsey, who is engaged on a special study of Louth and has kindly permitted 
me to make use of his statistical results.) 

3 Young—Lincolushire, p. 67. The information regarding poor rate was 
extracted from the Black Book of 1832, p. 66, by Mr. W. E. Tate, who very 
kindly permitted me to use it. ' . 

4 An example of the benevolent landlord is that of Sir Joseph Banks who 
refused to consolidate his many small farms thereby sacrificing a considerable 
increase in rents, because by consolidation he would distress the small tenants. 
(Young—Lincolnshire, p. 38.) Young also refers with great satisfaction to the very 
large number of tenant cottagers, with acreage for two or three cows, and 
strongly recommends that landlords in other parts of the country should follow 
the enlightened example of Lincolnshire, and even goes so far as to advocate a 
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we ate told that corn prices were considerably below the average 
of the country, owing apparently to the great expense of land 
carriage to markets. These two factors may vety well have had 
some share in producing the statistical results referred to above ; 
they would certainly have penalised the “‘ marginal ” landowner, 
as we have called him, in times of falling prices ; they would favour 
in comparison the small family farmer who employed no labour 
and did not depend primarily on corn production; and they 
possibly provided a brake which did not exist elsewhere upon the 
purchase of land by the larger owners. The specially low poor rate 
—6s. 7d. per head compared with 11s. 5d. for the country as a whole? 
—might be expected to favour the small owners of all categories. 

Our statistical results show that the case of Lincolnshire traverses 
in all respects and to a very marked degree the general case as 
advanced for instance by Dr. Levy for the country as a whole ;? 
but it may be partly due to the fact that economic and psychological 
factors did not operate to the same extent in Lincolnshire as 
elsewhere. 

The great importance of taking special local circumstances into 
consideration before drawing any hard and fast conclusion from 
the results of a limited statistical enquiry is seen if the results of 
the Lindsey experiment are compared with a similar one on a 
smaller scale in Derbyshire. In this case seven parishes enclosed 
by Act of Parliament were selected and an attempt made to assess 
the immediate effects of enclosure as seen through the medium of 
the Land Tax Duplicates. Here, as in Lindsey, a rise was recorded, 


subsidy by the Board of Agriculture as a means of rendering the system universal 
and of “animating landlords to the work of benevolence.” On Sir John 
Sheffield’s estate, to take one instance only, the cottagers were very numerous ; 
** they live in them from father to son and population increases so that pigs and 
children fill every quarter” (p. 413). Much corroborative evidence of the 
survival of the small owner could be drawn from the same source. He cites 
the minute sub-division of property in the Isle of Axholme in which “ nearly 
every house, except the very poorest, was occupied by a farmer who was also a 
proprietor” ; Kirton, where there were 146 proprietors ; Barton, where there 
were 120; Laceby, which he found “ inhabited by freeholders ; each man lives 
of his own.” In the vicinity of Revesby freeholders had on the whole diminished ; 
but in South Holland they were said to have increased much ; a fifth part of all 
the neighbourhood was in small freeholds, but in the fen parishes half were so. 
In Skirbeck Hundred freeholds were numerous ; in Frieston there was not one 
plot of more than forty-eight acres belonging to one person. 

1Per W. E. Tate, op. cit. 

2 Levy, Large and Small Holdings, pp. 14 et seq. They also help to confirm 
the view of another German writer mentioned by Dr. Clapham, G. F. Steffen, 
who in 1901 expressed the view that the fall of the yeoman freeholder, if not an 
historical legend, was at least a not very important episode. See Clapham, 
op. cit., p. 105, note 4. 
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but it was far smaller ; in two cases only was a substantial increase 
noted: in two there was a slight decrease; the remaining three 
remained practically the same with a tendency to decrease in one 
case. [hus it would be unwise, on the basis of limited investiga- 
tions such as the present, or even the much larger one of Mr. 
Davies, to conclude that enclosure was in every case followed by an 
increase of small owners. Local conditions varied widely, and the 
precise incidence of enclosure varied with them. 

The position of the villages in question after enclosure may be 
seen more clearly from the table of figures given below, in which the 
different categories of owners are compared with the corresponding 
categories of tenants : 

OwNnER OCCUPIERS AND TENANTS IN SEVEN DERBYSHIRE VILLAGES 


at. 

Owner occupiers geri 

under 4s. ... SOc RBOULES OO MBO 
Tenants paying under: 48. «| 44 46 | 49 52 
Owner occupiers paying 4s. 

andunder {1 ... oss] Ae tee aO | Aap as 
Tenants, 4s.and under {1 ...} 88 | 93 | 110 | 111 
Owners occupiers paying ht I 

andunderf{5  .. Sy aiegme |S 25 gee 
Tenants, £1 and under f5.4 86 (pres 7a Ags 
Owner occupiers paying £ rf 

and under {10 ... 4 5 4 4 
Tenants, {£5 and under {10 By ee zi oe 25. ened 
Owner occupiers paying fre 

and over ... . I I I I 
Tenants, {10 and over tel TOul elo sel o taeto 


A. No. paying a year before enclosure. 

B. No. paying in year of enclosure. 

C. No. paying in each of five years subsequent to enclosure. 

It will be noticed that the two lowest categories of tenants tend 
to increase more rapidly after enclosure than the corresponding 
owner occupiers ; but the next category of tenants, those paying 
between {1 and £5 show a substantial decrease. It is possible we 
are again confronted by the marginal unit (the holding of between 
25 and 125 acres)! which may have felt the increase of rent, follow- 
ing upon enclosures more severely than the smaller unit, which was . 
supplementary, not basic, to the economy of the holder, and the 
iarger unit which permitted of the accumulation of reserves of 
capital. The basis of the enquiry is far too narrow for generalisa- 
tion ; but we have here a hypothesis that fits the facts as far as we 
have gone. 

1 Mr. Davies reckons Derbyshire Land Tax at 1s. 3d. per acre. 
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It receives a considerable measure of confirmation from the 
results of a wider enquiry in Notts. Here sixty-five villages—the 
whole of the Bassetlaw Division minus the urban areas—were 
considered, and the change between the years 1790 and 1832 noted 
with the following results : 


Number of Occupying Owners 1790 1832 Increase % 
Those paying— 
Up to 4s. Be ah ay idk 199 345 73 
Between 4s.-{1 ... ae os <r 348 507 45 
Ree ee et I~L,5 a xy Sis 166 229 38 
Ap mee Boat Sek ee res os 21 38 80 
Over {10 ser weet 5a sep 18 18 — 
Number of Tenants 1790 1832 Increase % 
Those paying— 
Up to 4s. a ne ee oe 254 466 83 
Between 4s.-{1... ne Ak ie 505 545 75 
» £1-£5 eee de in 403 B57 se Dec tio % 
we PL sHf to wee a. $34 99 110 II 
Over {10 at cee ; 72 89 23°6 


Here again the middle or “ marginal ” category is to be noted : 
it shows the smallest increase among the occupying owners and a 
positive decrease among the tenants. 

The enquiry also confirms the view (as we show below) that the 
old enclosed villages had relatively few occupying owners in 1790 
and showed that their numbers increased by a very small margin 
by 1832; but in villages still open or recently subjected to enclosure 
they were numerous in 1790 and still more numerous in 1832. It 
also provides something in the way of a statistical basis for a 
comparison of tenants and owner occupiers during this vital period 
of transition in the history of the English village : 


OccuPpyING OWNERS AND ENCLOSURES IN BAssETLAW, NorTTs. 


1790 1832 Increase % 
Average number of owner-occupiers in 
villages enclosed before 1700 Ba 4 5°4 35 
Ditto, between 1700-1790 ... ae 12 16:8 40 
Sd ats 1790-1832 ... Suc 15°8 23 51 
Tenants and Enclosure 
Average number of tenants in villages 
enclosed before 1700 ... a5 a 19 17 Dec. 10:5 
Ditto between 1700-1790... Ses 23 27°8 Inc. 20°8 
Pao ., 1790-1832... % 38 g8*6") (inc, (7-6 


N.B.—We also have to record that there is a marked disparity between our 
figures and those of Mr. E. Davies whose article in the Economic History 
REvIEw in 1927 we have already quoted. His figures for 1832 are as follows : 
158 Notts parishes studied : Number of occupying owners 1,294. Our figures 
for the same year for 65 villages in the same county are 1,137. We can offer 
no explanation of this disparity and we suspect the same disparity exists in 
regard to the Lindsey figures but we have no satisfactory basis for a final 
judgment. It is clear that the subject calls for further enquiry in other localities. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 
TEMPLE BANKING IN ROME. 


By BENJAMIN BROMBERG. 


ANKING is one of the oldest institutions known to man. Its 

history is lost somewhere in remote antiquity. But this much is 

definitely known: banking was born in the temples consecrated to 
the gods and goddesses of mythology in the Mesopotamian area thousands 
of years before the rise of Christianity. This custom of sanctuary deposi- 
tories spread in due time to the other ancient civilisations on the continent 
of Europe. And Rome was no exception. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century Father Montfaucon 
reported on the authority of learned classical antiquarians that there 
were about a thousand sanctuaries in pagan Rome. Whether all of these 
performed banking functions is unknown but we can at least state that 
the larger shrines were repositories, particularly those situated in and 
around the various Fora, which were the business, financial, legal, 
religious, cultural and social centres of classical Rome.? 

Our knowledge of Roman temple banking differs from that of the other 
states of antiquity in that it rests wholly upon the literature of the ancient 
writers ;3 whereas we have a number of inscriptions pertaining to the 
sanctuary finance of the neighbouring countries. Furthermore, in most 
instances our information with respect to the individual shrine banks of 
Rome is usually found in but one ancient literary work, so that, e.g., if 
Herodian’s History of His Own Times had not been preserved we should 
never have known of the greatness of the banking Temple of Peace, 
which was the magnificent focus of attraction in the Forum of Peace or 
Vespasian. Herodian tells us that “. . . it was made a public receptacle 
of treasures, and every one carried to it his most valuable effects, as to 
a depository of unquestioned security.” 4 Unfortunately, in the year 
A.D. 191 a fire broke out in this sanctuary so that “. . . many who just 
before were exceedingly wealthy, were now reduced to poverty. So that 
there was a universal lamentation, all in general bewailing the public 
misfortune ; and each in particular mourning his private loss.” 5 

Other important banking shrines of ancient Rome were the temples 

1 Antiquity Explained, 11 (London, 1721), 69. Eustace states that there were 
420 Roman temples. A Classical Tour Through Italy, 11 (London, 1841), 314. 
However, I am more inclined to believe a figure nearer to that of Montfaucon’s ° 
than to the one mentioned by Eustace. 

® Juvenal, x, 23-5, says that the commonest prayer in every temple is for 
riches so that a man may have a big money-box in the forum. See also Barten 
Holyday’s Juvenal (Oxford, 1673), p. 195. 

° However, we have some archeological evidences of Roman temple banking 
in the form of subterranean treasure chambers. 

4 Bho IT) naga: 5 Ibid. 
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of Castor, Mars Ultor, Vesta and Ops Consiva. Thus we read in Juvenal 
about “.. . money to be placed at watchful Castor, since Mars Ultor 
lost even his helmet, and could not take care of his own property.” 1 In 
this Satire Juvenal alludes to a robbery of the fane of Mars Ultor in the 
Forum of Augustus, whereby not -only could not the god guard the 
ptivate wealth entrusted to him, but his golden helmet was also plundered 
by unbelievers. The Roman citizens found a better sanctuary in Castor’s 
hands in the Roman Forum proper, for the poet talks of vigilem Castora, 
which refers to guards placed around the temple to protect the shrine 
from attempts at theft.2 Furthermore, we learn from inscriptions that 
Castor’s temple was also used as a depository of the standard weights and 
measures of Rome, as well as an assay or testing office for coins,? and 
hence the place of a Roman mint and the chief Roman money-changing 
centre’ in the purest sense of that term. Besides, the archeologists have 
discovered that the banking offices of Castor’s shrine were situated in 
underground vaults, the entrance to which was a bronze door.5 

Concerning the Temple of Vesta we know that in addition to its being 
a place for the deposit of wills and treaties it was also a convenient 
sanctuary for funds. Plutarch tells us that not only Roman citizens but 
strangers as well deposited their money in the custody of the Vestal 
Virgins. But, unfortunately, the Roman triumvirate forcibly seques- 
trated this money’ to the despair of the depositors. 

With respect to the Temple of Ops, Cicero and Velleius Paterculus 
inform us that Czxsar deposited seven hundred sestertia in this shrine. 
This money was duly entered in the account books of this fane, but Mark 
Antony appropriated it to his own account in the same temple.® 

The above named Roman banking sanctuaries are the only ones to 
which the classical authors refer. However, Plautus in his Awlylaria 
makes one of his characters, Euclio, deposit or rather hide his pot of gold 
in the shrine of Public Faith, which temple is introduced solely for the 


1 xiv, 258ff. 

2 Tertullian declares that in his time Czsar’s guards kept watch and ward 
for the security of the Roman temples. The Apology in Behalf of the Christians, 
ch. xxix. For it will be remembered that these shrines were practically govern- 
mental institutions. Besides patrolmen the ancient sanctuaries were protected 
by a strong sacred enclosure or temenos wall. This enceinte may still be seen in 
Rome protecting the buildings within the Forum of Nerva. See Piranesi, 
Opere, I (Roma, 1756), tav. xxx, Dubourg, Views of the Remains of Ancient 
Buildings in Rome (London, 1820), pl. 14. 

3 Henry Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome, I (London, 1892), 279, 
Tenny Frank, “‘ The First and Second Temples of Castor at Rome,” Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome (MAAR), V, 1925, 79-80. 

4 Cicero, Pro Quin., ch. iv. 

5 Middleton, op. cit., I, 267, Walter Amelung and Heinrich Holtzinger, The 
Museums and Ruins of Rome (London 1906), p. 48. 

6 Antony, ch. xxi. 7 Ibid. 

8 Cicero, Second Philippic ch. xxxvii, Eighth Phil., ch. ix, Velleius Paterculus, 
Bk. II, ch. lx. 

® Act III, Sc. x, Act IV, Sc. it. 
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purpose of a word-play on Faith. Also we learn from Cicero of deposits 
made by himself for Pompey, and by M. Rufus for P. Sestius in unnamed 
sanctuaries.! Furthermore, the act of depositing in temples sums in 
dispute as to the amount of interest to be paid automatically halted the 
accumulation of interest from the moment of deposit.? 

In addition, there is some evidence that in early days the temple of 
Juppiter Capitolinus had been used as a state treasury (there being a secret 
hiding-place in the throne of the god)* and during the later republic the 
state treasury was housed in the temple of Saturn, as the phrase aerarium 
Saturni shows.* But we have no notices, epigraphic or literary, of private 
individuals placing their funds in these temples, although archeological 
evidences similar to those found in the sanctuary of Castor have been 
observed in these two shrines,® as well as in the Roman fanes of Concord® 
and Julius Cesar,’ the Italian temples of Capitolium at Pompeii,® at 
Signia,® and at Ostia,!° the Roman African sanctuaries of Victory" and 
Capitolium! at Timgad (anciently Thamugadi) and the Capitolium shrine 
at Lambessa1$ (formerly Lambaesis). 

What sort of banks did these Roman temples conduct ? It appears 
that contrary to the general practice in the other economies, the Roman 
sanctuaries did not lend any money at all.14 Not only was this condition 
true in the early times of Rome, but it was also characteristic of the later 
stages of Roman economic development. What is the reason for this 
policy ? We know that the banker of Roman antiquity was not so highly 
respected as is the banker of to-day. In fact, the ancient financier was a 
rather highly despised member of the economic community by reason of 
his usurious practices. Hence the Roman priests could not lend any 
money without exposing themselves to the opprobrium attached to the 
banking class. It should also be pointed out that the Romans never 
considered their shrines as banking institutions. For they made usury 
synonymous with the mean employment of banking. 

Inasmuch as the Roman shrines were not money-lending establishments 
how did they support themselves ? In the first place, it should be stated 


1 Ep. ad fam., V, 20. 2 Ep. ad Att.,, Bk.. V, 21; BkoVI,, i 

3 Pliny, Nat. Hist., Bk. XXXII, ch. 15. 

4 Macrobius, Saturn., Bk. I, ch. viii, Tertullian, op. cit., ch. x. 

5 Middleton, op. cit., I, 267, 355. 

ie (77 eae CAD 1 bid., 1.279 2. 

8 August Mau, Pompeii (New York, 1899), p. 67. 

® Agnes Kirsopp Lake, “The Archeological Evidence for the Tuscan 
Temple,” MAAR, XII, 1935, 96. 

10 Rodolfo Lanciani, ‘‘ Bankers and Brokers in Ancient Rome,” The Monthly 
Review, XII (October 1903), 148. Also to be found in the Journal of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, XI (January 1904), 159. 

1 Albert Ballu, Les Ruines de Timgad (Paris, 1897), p. 148, R. Gagnat, “La 
Résurrection d’une Ville Antique Timgad,” Gagette des Beaux-Arts, 1898, 216, 
Stéphane Gesell, Les Monuments Antiques de I’ Algérie, | (Paris, 1901), 140, 
E. Boeswillwald, etc., Timgad (Paris, 1905), p. 50. 

2 Ballu, op. cit., p. 200, Martial Douél, L’ Algérie Romaine (Paris, 1930), p. 23. 

13 Boeswillwald, op. cit., p. 167. 14 Lanciani, /oc. cit., 148. 
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that they did not open their doors as financial organisations. Their 
raison d’étre was the worship of the gods or goddesses to whom they were 
consecrated. Their banking depository functions were secondary in 
character. And as a hypothesis it may be suggested that they were perhaps 
undertaken gratuitously by the priests as a public service. As to whether 
or not this really was the practice there is not sufficient evidence to decide. 
Archzologists have never discussed this matter, because they do not 
regard such questions as falling within their realm, and economists have 
not dealt with it for want of an adequate knowledge of the classics.1 
Nevertheless, an archeologist with an economic leaning, R. Lanciani, 
has observed “. . . they (the Roman priests) must have exacted a per- 
centage from the depositors in return for their guarantee.” ? This charge 
for the safeguarding of treasure was also stated many centuries ago by a 
classical scholar. This is what he said: “ Castor had a Temple in Rome 
where the great money-masters kept their iron-barred trunks, when they 
durst no longer trust Mars with them . . . some of this gold Castor had 
for guarding it, though not very much, as may be gathered by his coat of 
plate, beaten very thin.” (!) 3 

But there would be more justification for the opinion that a fee was 
levied on all deposits of money if the Roman shrines had been solely 
banks and not houses of religious worship. Not being dependent on 
revenues from banking charges, the Roman temples had to have other 
sources of income. They were supported by gifts from worshippers, 
governmental subventions, rents from the leasing of divine property, 
revenues from the sale of cattle, oracular fees if the god were an oracular 
deity, and kindred sources. 


1 Thus one banker-economist devotes but one sentence, erroneous at that, 
to the entire question of Roman sanctuary finance. He states: ‘‘ There is some 
evidence that in the early days of the Republic the temples were used as in 
Greece for the safeguarding of treasures, but the early Romans were so frugal 
that this probably occurred only on very special occasions.” (!) H. H. 
Manchester, “‘ Safety-Deposit Vaults in Ancient Greece and Rome,” The 
Banker’s Magazine, XCVI (April 1918), 477. 

2 Op. cit., 148. 

3 Robert Stapylton, Mores Hominum (London, 1660), pp. 449-50. 


THE ENGLISH AND THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF WRITING MATERIALS IN 
GENOA. 

By R. Lopez. 


FEW years ago Robert Reynolds first called attention in this 

Review to a small group of English merchants and craftsmen 

(artigiani) who were established in Genoa at the end of the twelfth 
century.! I propose to deal with another aspect of the same problem for 
a slightly later period, in the hope that this study, though it is a modest 
one, may help to draw attention to a technical problem of far-reaching 
interest: the manufacture of writing materials in Europe. 

It is well known that paper was first manufactured long ago in China, 
and that the invention spread, by successive stages, throughout the 
continent of Asia, until it reached the Arabs, whose most important centres 
for the manufacture of paper in the early Middle Ages were at Baghdad, 
Damascus and Fez. We also owe to the Arabs, and to the Jews who came 
into contact with them, the oldest paper mills known in Europe, the mills 
of Xativa, near Valencia, which go back at least to the middle of the twelfth 
century. But the Mahometan States in Spain, at that period, were rather 
an offshoot of Africa than a part of Europe. Certain paper documents 
from the Norman kingdom of Sicily are in fact older (one of them, 
preserved in the Archives at Palermo, goes back to 1109); and the 
earliest cartularies of notarial acts are also older (the famous cartulary of 
Giovanni Scriba was written between 1154 and 1166). But there is no 
proof that the paper for these documents was manufactured locally ; on 
the contrary it may be assumed that for a long time both Genoa and 
Sicily imported it from the Arab countries with which they were in close 
contact.” It is not until 1235 (when the use of paper had become general 

1 Reynolds, Some English Settlers in Genoa in the late Twelfth Century, in THE 
Economic History REvIEw, 1933. A passage in the Honorantiae civitatis Papiae 
(ed. Hofmeister, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, vol. XXX) shows more- 
over that English merchants were frequenting the “Regnum Italicum” from the 
beginning of the eleventh century (cfr. Solmi, L’amministraxione finanziaria del 
regno italico nell’ alto Medioevo, Pavia, 1931). “‘ Essi erano favoriti da uno speciale 
trattamento doganale, che, a nostro parere, deve essere stato ottenuto da 
Edgardo, il quale ebbe stretti rapporti con Ottone I che riordino il sistema 
doganale d'Italia.” 

2 We only quote a few of the most important works : Hizrth—Dve Erfindung 
des Papiers in China, in Toung Pao, 1890; Karabacek—Das arabische Papier, 
Wien, 1887; Wiesner—Die mikroskopische Untersuchung des Papiers, Wien, 
1887; Karabacek—Neue Quellen zur Papiergeschichte in “ Mitth. aus der Samm- 
lung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainier,” IV, Wien, 1888; Briquet—Recherches 
sur les premiers papiers employés en Occident et en Orient du X* au XIV® siécle, in 
“ Mém. de la Société des Antiquaires de France,” 1886, vol. XLVI; Briquet— 
Les papiers des Archives de Génes et leurs filigranes in “ Atti della Societa Ligure di 
Storia Patria,” 1888, vol. XIX, II part; Zonghi—Le antiche carte fabrianesi, 
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throughout Italy) that we find a document proving that paper had begun 
to be produced in a State which was European in the true sense of the 
term—that is in Genoa itself.. We know of no relevant documents for 
Fabriano in the Marches, which was later to become the main centre for 
the manufacture and distribution of paper, earlier than 1283.1 


In short, it would be possible to retrace without difficulty the path 
followed by the new invention: China, Central Asia, Arabia, Spain, 
Genoa, Fabriano. There would be no lack of historical and geographical 
continuity. But there may be a missing link in the chain. Let us consider 
the document of 1235 which I have just mentioned. It tells us that on 
June 24th of that year, in Genoa, the Englishman, Walter, bound himself, 
for a fixed sum of money, to work for a year with Mensis, a native of 
Lucca, “ causa faciendi papirum”’; and also to work at any other trade 
with which he was acquainted, if Mensis required him to do so. Further 
provisions were made in case Walter should do any work by the day for 
Marchisio di Camogli.? In this case Marchisio was required to make a 
proportionate payment not to Walter but to Mensis. With this exception 
Walter pledged himself not to work for anyone but Mensis and not to teach 
or reveal the craft to anyone.® 


Briquet, who published this document, drew from it a conclusion which 
I believe to be mistaken; that is that both Mensis and Marchisio were 
also paper makers, so that Walter would have been almost in the position 


Fano, 1884; Blanchet—Essai sur l’histoire du papier et de sa fabrication, Paris, 
1900; Gasparinetti—Carta, cartiere e cartai fabrianesi in ‘‘ Risorgimento 
Grafico,” 1938. 


1 Zonghi dates the first certain document as far back as 1268, but Gasparinetti 
shows sound reasons for placing it as late as 1283 (p. 384-6.) 

* Camogli is a small town of East Liguria. 

8 The document was published by Briquet—Les papiers des Archives de Génes, 
300; but as the book is out of print and difficult to obtain it may be useful to 
publish it again here: “In nomine Domini amen. Ego Gualterius englesius 
promito et convenio tibi Mensi de Lucha laborare tecum causa faciendi papirum 
et de omni misterio quod facere scivero et quod facere volueris, usque ad 
annum unum proximum completum: dictum itaque laborerium bona fide facere 
et sine fraude, et cum aliqua persona non laborare usque ad dictum terminum, 
nec alicui persone docere sive monstrare dictum misterium, usque ad dictum 
terminum. Et tu debes mihi dare pro mercede persone mee omni mense solidos 
viginti septem Januinorum. Predicta promito tibi atténdere, sub pena librarum 
decem Januinorum et obligatione bonorum meorum, et ita juro attendere et 
contra non venire. Et ego Mensis predictus promito tibi dicto Gualtiero dare 
tibi ad laborandum usque ad dictum terminum, et dare tibi omnia que necessaria 
erunt ad ipsum laborerium faciendum, et dare tibi omni mense solidos veginti 
septem, videlicet omni ebdomada pro eadem mercede, sub dicta pena et 
obligatione bonorum meorum. Et ego Marchisius de Camulio promito tibi 
dicto Mensi dare et solvere tibi, omni die quo Gualterius predictus mihi 
laborabit, denarios XII, sub dicta pena et obligatione bonorum. Acte Janue 
in domo mei Mathei (de Predono notarii) Testes Jacobus Capucius et Enricus 
magister de Predono (anno MCCXXXV) die XXIIII (Juni) circa terciam.” 
(Archivo di Stato di Genova—Cartulario di Gianuino de Predono e altril, fo. 304r.) 
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of a workman or apprentice in their service. In fact, however, the whole 
text of the contract is entirely different from the usual form of contract 
for workmen and apprentices in Genoa and Tuscany, and also from the 
contracts of “‘ societas”” between craftsmen (artigiani). It seems clear 
that Mensis, as well as Marchisio, was a craftsman, working at some trade 
similar to paper-making (perhaps a fuller, since he promised Walter to 
provide him with the necessary tools, and the equipment of a fulling mill 
is very like that of a paper mill), and that he conceived the idea of supple- 
menting the normal production of his own little business by the new 
industry of paper making, and of entrusting this additional work 
(dipendenze ?) to an expert craftsman. But since he was not sure of being 
able to sell all he produced if Walter devoted himself entirely to paper 
making on his behalf, he safeguarded himself in two ways—by binding 
Walter not to refuse other types of work, and by reserving the right to 
transfer his services temporarily to Marchisio. This seems to be the only 
possible explanation of the apparent contradiction between the fact that 
Walter is forbidden to reveal the secrets of the trade, and the fact that 
Matchisio is allowed to avail himself of Walter’s services in return for a 
payment made to Mensis who acts as a kind of agent (impresario P) for 
Walter. 


It is true that the consumption of paper in Genoa was very considerable ; 
but in view of the ease with which it could be imported from Arab 
countries it is certainly not unreasonable to assume that the local produc- 
tion of paper was looked on with distrust, in spite of the advantage of 
saving the cost of transport. This difficulty was soon overcome, for in 
1253 we find in Genoa one Martino di Rivo-torbido “ qui facit cartas,” 
and two years later Michele Traverso of Milan and Giovanni of Sant’ 
Olcese (a village in the neighbourhood of Genoa) entered into partner- 
ship (contrassero societa) for the manufacture of paper.? But it was not 


1 Of course the difference between the contracts of work and apprenticeship 
(which in Genoa had been crystallised in four or five formulas constantly 
repeated) can only be proved by direct consultation. As limitations of space 
prevent the quotation of examples here, we suggest two works in which some 
dozens may be found: Mannucci—Delle Societa genovesi di arti e mestieri durante 
il secolo XIII, in “‘ Giornale storico e letterario della Liguria,” 1905 ; Lopez— 
Studi sull’economia genovese nel Medioevo, Torino, 1936. The simple fact that 
Mensis does not promise Gualtiero to instruct him in the craft excludes the 
relationship of master to apprentice: moreover in such cases the general for- 
mula was: “ Promitto laborare in arte tua” and not simply “ tecum.” This 
expression was often used when the master of a shop engaged a workman of 
a similar or auxiliary craft, for instance when a wool-worker engaged a raiser 
or a shearer or a wool beater. Another peculiarity is the promise of the work- 
man to his master as worded in the document about Gualtiero: generally there 
were relatives or friends who almost guaranteed that the workman would not 
fail the terms of the agreement. 


2 Archivio di Stato di Genova, Cartulario di Gianuino de Predono, I, Parte I, 
fo. 36 r. (23 marzo 1253) and Cartulario di Matteo de Predono, I, Parte II, fo. 95 v. 
(18 maggio 1255). ; 
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until the end of the Middle Ages that Genoa became a flourishing centre 
of the paper industry.1 

There had also been considerable prejudice, from the beginning, 
against the paper manufactured by the Arabs, which was a more econo- 
mical but less dutable writing material than parchment.? Indeed we may 
say that there existed a hierarchy of materials used for writing, according 
to the importance of the words that were to be written on them. For 
inscriptions and solemn attestations stone was used; for ordinary 
administrative decrees and original legal documents (atti notarili), 
parchment ; for records (minute) of legal documents which were kept 
by the lawyer (notaio), and for other private records, paper ; for writings 
of little importance, which were not meant to be preserved, tablets 
coated with wax. The use of wax tablets, which was so common in the 
ancient world, continued in Genoa until at least the end of the thirteenth 
century, as is proved by a document of March 12th, 1286, in which two 
craftsmen enter into partnership (due artigiani contraggono societa) for 
ten years for the manufacture of tablets, white and coated with wax, for 
writing on.° In this case also we find that the craftsmen were not Genoese, 


1 The craft must have suffered something of a decline, because Briquet 
remarked that most of the registers of the first half of the fourteenth century 
kept in the Archives of Genoa show filigrees of Fabriano (297 and seq.). 

2 See two instances in the laws of the town of Padua (ed. Gloria) and in the 
Constitutiones regni Siciliae of Frederic Il. At the end of the eleventh century 
privileges granted by the Chancery of this kingdom were written on paper, 
but about the middle of the next century, they had been copied out on parch- 
ment (Gasparinetti, 386-9). 

3 Archivio di Stato di Genova—Cartulario di Corrado di Capriata, fo. 204 tr. : 
“In nomine Domini amen. Poncius Emengaudus de Monte Pesulano et 
Constantinus Anglicus ad invicem inter se fecerunt et contracxerunt consorcium 
et societatem dante Domino usque ad annos decem proxime venturos duraturam 
de eorum labore et ministerio faciendi tabulletas blancas et de cera pro scribendo, 
renontiantes inter se vicisim exceptioni non facti consortii et societatis non 
contracte et omni iuri. Qui Poncius in presenti consorcio posuit libras tres 
mergorensium extimatorum in libris IIII januinorum. De quo labore promitunt 
inter se vicisim laborare usque ad dictum tempus et bona fide dare operam effica- 
cem ad augendum lucrum dicte societatis. Et promisurent inter se vicisim omni 
anno facere rationem de lucro quod Deus in ea dederit, et ea facta quilibet 
eorum habere debet dimidiam lucri. Finito enim spatio dicti temporis predictus 
Poncius habere debet de dicta societate libras quatuor januinorum pro illis quas 
posuit in dicto consorcio, et hoc ante parte lucri quod tunc erit in eadem 
societate et consorcio, quam et quod promiserunt firmum et firmam habere et 
eam tenere usque ad dictum tempus et contra eam non venire nec contrafacere 
in aliquo de predictis (é# margine : et promiserunt non recedere a servitio dicte 
societatis). Alioquin libras viginti quinque januinorum nomine pene inter se 
vicisim promiserunt, ratis manentibus predictis, pro qua pena et ad sic observan- 
dum omnia bona sua sibi ad invicem pignori obligaverunt, renunciantes 
privilegio. Et confitentur se esse maiores annis XVII, jurantes ut supra omnia 
observare. Et fecerunt hoc consilio testium infra dictorum quos suos propincos, 
vicinos et consiliarios eligunt et appellant. Actum Janue in Caneto, in angulo 
domus domini Nicolaj de Flisco. Testes Obertinus Thome corigiarius et 
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but that one was an Englishman, Constantinus, and the other a native 
of Provence, Pons Emengaud of Montpellier. The Englishman probably 
had the more expert knowledge of the trade, although the other may have 
known it or at any rate intended to learn it. In fact, while it was under- 
stood that the two partners should have an equal share in the profits, the 
whole of the capital of the partnership (capitale sociale) was provided by 
Emengaud ; if we assume that both sides contributed equally to the 
partnership, we must conclude that the Englishman provided a greater 
degree of technical skill. 


What conclusions should we draw from these two English names, 
appearing in the records of the earliest known business engaged in the 
manufacture of paper, and in those of the last business known to have 
manufactured wax tablets ? Is this a pure coincidence, or an indication 
of far mote widespread influences and relationships ? It is not easy to 
reply, since after patient research I have been unable to find any other 
relevant documents. It is, however, difficult to believe that it was simply 
a matter of chance.} It is true, of course, that England in the thirteenth 
century was not a great cultural centre like Italy, and that she had few 
connections with the Arabs, who possessed the technical knowledge of 
paper manufacture. But Fabriano itself was, both culturally and com- 
mercially, one of the least important of Italian cities, and this did not 
prevent it from becoming in the last quarter of the thirteenth century and 
remaining for centuries the most important European centre for the 
manufacture of paper. And even if, in spite of the great differences between 
the technical methods of the Arabs and the Europeans, we exclude the 
possibility that the English may have learned to manufacture paper 
independently of the Arabs, we find that it was at this very time that the 
English were most frequently in contact with them. This did not happen 
only in the Iberian peninsula and in Italy. The Third Crusade attracted 
large numbers of British merchants to the Holy Land ; at Acre there was 
still a “ Vicus Anglorum ” in 1255.2, And if the English colonies in the 
Levant had never been as prosperous as the colonies founded by the 
Mediterranean cities, an English craftsman might feel for this very reason 
that he had a greater inducement to study the methods of manufacturing 


Antonius Bertoni de Domoculta. M CC LXXXVJ Indictione XIII die XVIIII 
Augusti, circa vesperas. Et plura instrumenta eiusdem tenoris me fieri 
voluerunt.” . 


1 We can occasionally observe that Mensis himself was from Lucca and that 
there was a large colony in England from that town, composed of both perma- . 
nent and fluctuating members. Besides, many crafts had been introduced into 
Genoa by Lombards and other foreigners. 


2 Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, I, appendix and sources 
as quoted. As to the wax tablet maker, his name Constantinus, so unusual for 
an Englishman, suggests that he may have been a descendant of immigrants 
from the Byzantine empire: English mercenaries were a common experience 
in the army of the Comneni. 
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this paper, which it was so much more difficult to import into his own 
country than into the coast towns of Italy and Provence.} 

But the question cannot be solved until the origins of the art of paper 
making in England are better known. As far as I know researches on this 
subject have not gone back to an earlier period than the fifteenth century. 
The most extraordinary thing is that whilst it can be proved that a paper 
mill founded by John Tate existed in Hertfordshire before 1494,? a little 
poem written about a hundred years later ascribes the foundation of the 
first paper mill in England to a foreigner, the “ learned man, Remigius 
by name ” who, we are told, came to England about 1548. These early 
examples of paper manufacture, besides other attempts which were made 
between the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century (as is well known Gresham himself attempted with very small 
resources to set up a paper mill) did not prevent a patent for the invention 
of paper from being granted in 1641; nor did they prevent a certain 
Eustace Burneby from boasting in 1678 that he had been the first English- 
man to establish paper production in England.? Evidently between the 
fifteenth and the seventeenth century the low purchasing power of the 
home market and the competition of imported paper made it impossible 
for the home industry to be firmly established, and in the intervals between 
one experiment and the next the very memory of earlier attempts was lost 
—or was said to have been lost so as to reflect more cre.. on the new 
enterprises. It is possible that something of the same kind had already 
happened in the thirteenth century, and that the difficulties of the English 
market had already induced a certain number of craftsmen (artigiani) to 
look for work in Genoa; but this cannot be affirmed without further 
proof. I have simply stated a problem in the hope that others may study 
it and find a solution. 


1 The very fact that at Genoa no paper factory was established, even later, 
which was large enough to compete with that of Fabriano, such a much smaller 
and poorer town, suggests that the competition of imported paper left so small 
a profit as to discourage capitalists and workmen from giving themselves up to 
this industry. It should be borne in mind, however, that Genoa was not 
supplied with clear running water and this was a drawback in comparison 
with Fabriano, which was more favourably placed. 

2In one of the incunabula at the British Museum (Bartholomaeus—De 
proprietatibus rerum, Westminster, 1494) the following words can be read: 
“John Tate the yonger . . . late hath in Englande doo make this paper 
thynne, that now in our English this boke is printed inne.” Tate was the son 
of the Lord Mayor of London, and his paper my/ne was encouraged by Henry VII 
with gifts. But there is nothing to prove that others were not established before. 

3 Joel-Munsell—Chronology of the Origin of Paper and Paper-making, Albany, 
1876; Blanchet, 112-38 and sources quoted. 
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TO THE EAST INDIES, 1783-96. 


By HoLpEN FuRBER 


N the shelves of the Record Office of the Bank of England stand 

the stock ledgers of the English East India Company. Magni- 
ficently bound in red leather edged with gold and stamped in the 
centre with the Company’s seal they contain much information about the 
thousands of men and hundreds of women in whose name a vast empire 
was governed in the eighteenth century. In any study of the development 
of British imperialism in India, the majority of these ordinary shareholders 
bear a very subordinate part. As in most great modern corporations they 
were a silent multitude.2, Even the important question of the recall of 
Warren Hastings drew only five hundred of them to a meeting. Never- 
theless, the composition of the body and the occupations and careers of 
individuals composing it are of great interest to the history of eighteenth- 
century capitalism, and the object of this paper is to \.escribe that com- 
position during the first thirteen years of the younger Pitt’s administration. 
In 1883, the nominal capital of the Company in the hands of the stock- 
holders was £3,200,000, which was increased by subscription to {4,000,000 
in 1786, to £5,000,000 in 1789, and to £6,000,000 in 1793. To avoid 
confusion, no attempt has been made here to value the stock at its real 
price in the market. In order to gain an approximate idea of the amount 
of capital involved in dealings in East India stock, it is necessary to 


1 The three ledgers chiefly used in this investigation are the following : 
Jan. 5th, 1774-Apr. 4th, 1783, 2 vols., A-K, folios 1-500, L-Z, folios 501-1000 3 
Apr. 5th, 1783-July 4th, 1791, 2 vols., A-K, folios 1-500, L-Z, folios 501-1000 ; 
July 5th, 1791-Apr. 4th, 1796, 4 vols., A-D, folios 1-259, E-K, folios 260-525, 
L-Q, folios 1-219, R-Z, folios 220-525. These and other ledgers were consulted 
at Roehampton by kind permission of the Governor of the Bank of England. 
For a list of the ledgers and transfer books available, see L. Stuart Sutherland, 
“ Lord Shelburne and East India Company Politics, 1766-9,” English Historical 
Review, XLIX, 450-86. 

2It is difficult to judge accurately from the ledgers the exact number of 
shareholders at any given moment, for each ledger lists all the individuals who 
owned stock during the period covered by it. Alphabetical indices are not 
found in the ledgers after the 1740’s. Approximate totals for the numbers of 
names between the following dates are: Apr. 15th, 1706-Oct. 15th, 1708, 1,625 
names (presumably “ old” Company only); Mar. 16th, 1708-Oct. 3rd, 1711, 
3,150 mames (United Company); Mar. 25th, 1738-Mar. 25th, 1743, 4,080 
names. During the years of great activity in India stock in the 1760’s and 
1770°s, the total number of entries increased, but had dropped to approximately 
4,000 for the period 1783-91. Printed lists now in the India Office of names 
of proprietors qualified to vote give the following figures: 1773, 2,150 names ; 
1795, 1,500 mames; 1806, 1,800 names; 1825, 2,100 names. 
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increase the figures standing in these ledgers by at least 50 per cent. in 
accordance with a table showing the prices of the stock on the Exchange.1 

On turning over the pages of the ledger for the years 1783-91, one’s 
attention is first attracted by the astonishingly large number of Dutch 
names, which speedily make it apparent that the English East India 
Company at this time might with some degree of accuracy be called the 
Anglo-Dutch East India Company. A closer perusal makes it clear that 
the Dutch proprietors of English East India stock were of two kinds. On 
the one hand, were the Portuguese-Jewish community of Amsterdam, on 
the other, the representatives of the great burgher and even noble families 
throughout the United Provinces.? In April 1783, the Portuguese Jews, 
among whom the Da Costas, De Castros, De Pintos, Pereiras, Nunez, 
Fernandez, Salomons and Texeira de Mattos were the most prominent 
families, owned approximately £165,000 of East India stock, while their 
burgher compatriots held about three times as much, £500,000. In July 
1791, the Portuguese Jewish holdings had risen to £250,000, and the other 
Dutch holdings to £550,000.° It is therefore fairly safe to say that one- 
fifth of the stock of the English East India Company was in foreign hands 
during these eight years, especially when the amount which moved in and 
out of Dutch hands and the amount held by other foreigners is taken into 
account. In each of these cases, a total of at least £100,000 can be reached. 

In-contrast to the Dutch, who numbered about one thousand,‘ the other 
foreigners formed a smaller and more colourful group. They naturally 
represented the other centres of East India trade on the Continent. First 
of all in importance came the other Netherlanders from the Emperor’s 
dominions. Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Malines and Ath furnished 


1 The following rough list of stock prices as of January and June of each 
year is based on the monthly lists printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine and (after 
1778) in the Annual Register. 


EFTAL 3 Saget 5o P78 252803 Spee 37 11790, Ll 75e oL55 
BETTS sy 25S$) b1SS 1783:140 139 1791: 175 168 
sy iy LOD OY a doy 2 1784: 118 122 E792 21192 204 
1777: 169 165 DSS et a 2 le T3 3 1793 : 187 200 
E778 18% e134 1786: 156 160 17943209 205 
1779: 130 I41 1787: 164 171 Dior Loo LOW 
1780: 14I 148 D788i: 174) 171 1796: 219 195 
1781: 148 143 1789: 161 172 


2“ The Parnassims of the Portuguese Jewish Nation of Amsterdam ” held 
stock as early as 1774 to the amount of £10,000, and still held £9,000 in the 
1790’s. (Ledger 1774-83, f. 645 ; Ledger 1783-91, f. 645.) cial 

3 These figures are derived from a list of every Dutch holding. No individual 
was considered to be Jewish unless he bore a name well known in the Amsterdam 
Jewish community. Jewish holdings have therefore been under-estimated 
rather than over-estimated. For an account of Portuguese Jewish families see 
J. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche Joden te Amsterdam 1593-1925 
(Amsterdam, 1925). 

4 This does not mean that one thousand Dutchmen owned India stock at 
a given time; it means that about one thousand Dutchmen bought or sold 
India stock during the years 1783-91. 
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forty out of one hundred and twenty such foreign names.1 Then came the 
Swiss and Genevans, among whom a partnership of Geneva merchants 
stands out as the only non-Dutch foreigners who dealt in large blocks of 
East India stock at this time. These gentlemen, Jean Francois Passavant, 
Jean Augustin Piramus de Candolle, and Stephen Bertrand, passed 
£38,575 of stock through their hands from 1786-8.2 Other Swiss 
families who had capital invested in East India stock were the De Buren 
and Assenfeld of Berne, the Pourtalés of Neufchatel, the Verrey of 
Lausanne, and the Bonet, Boissier, Bonnafus and Chapeau-Rouge of 
Geneva. As old marts of Eastern trade, the Italian cities, with Leghorn 
at their head, came next. In Leghorn, the Recanati with £5,000 of English 
East India stock led the list, followed by the families, probably Portuguese- 
Jewish in origin, of Ergas, Sacuta and Baruch-Caravaglio. Genoa 
provided noble and distinguished names in “ His Excellency Jerome 
Durazzo ” and in Jean Charles Pallavicini, but Pisa was represented only 
by Graziado Vita Fano, who joined with a few friends in buying £150 in 
1785. 

The sprinkling of names from other parts of Europe is not without 
interest. Dantzig provided many of them. Her burgomaster, Edward 
Frederick von Conradi, and his family set an example by holding £3,000. 
No other centre of Baltic trade invested an appreciable amount in English 
East India stock. Copenhagen, in spite of its own connection with the 
East India trade, really should not be taken into account, for the only 
stockholder living there was a Dutchman.* Of the Hansa cities, Hamburg 
and Bremen provided three or four names between them and Liibeck 
none at all. The fact that two of the Hamburg names are those of 
spinsters who inherited their stock suggests that, at an earlier period, 
English East India stock may have been more in favour with the Hamburg 
merchant. Of the Rhineland cities, Cologne and Frankfurt were rep- 
resented by one name each. Berlin was not without its representatives, 
but they were chiefly Jewish merchants bearing the names of Itzig and 
Salomons who may not have been permanently domiciled there, Appar- 
ently His Britannic Majesty’s electoral subjects were not encouraged to 
invest in East India stock for the only Hanoverian whose name appeared 
in the stock ledgers was the “ Honourable Baron Friedrich August von 
dem Bussche.” The almost total absence of French names in the ledgers 
is a striking indication of the enmity and rivalry between the two nations.4 


1 The entries concerning any name here mentioned can be found by looking 
the name up in the ledgers for 1783-96. The Company listed stock-holders 
alphabetically by the system then commonly used, i.e. after the initial letter the 
guide is the next vowel in the name. 

* Ledger 1783-91, f. 651. ; 

3 John de Coninck owned £1,000 in 1787. The de Coninck family carried 
on an extensive mercantile business in Copenhagen in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

4Ledger 1783-91, f. 1000. The only American who appeared on these 
ledgers was “‘ Petersen, Henry, Native and Freeholder of Pennsylvania, late of 
Utrecht.” See Ledger 1774-83, f. 666; 1783-91, f. 663; 1791-6, L-Q, f. 170. 
By 1791 he had moved to Wakefield, Yorks, and held £2,500. 
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As the number of foreign, especially Dutch, proprietors of English 
East India stock was so large during the years 1783-91, it is of some 
importance to know both what became of them in the next few years and 
how they came to own the stock in the first place, for it is obvious that 
the United Company was primarily a body of London merchants. A full 
answer to these questions cannot yet be given. The general trend, as shown 
by the ledgers, can easily be discerned. For example, the ledger covering 
the years 1791-6 shows a very marked drop, especially among the Dutch 
burghers, in the number of foreign stockholders. It confirms a natural 
assumption that whereas Dutch holding increased during the troubles of 
the “ Patriottentijd ” in the 1780’s while the Dutch East India Company 
was declining they decreased under the stress of the French Revolutionary 
Wars, which meant dissolution for the Dutch East India Company, and 
 straitened financial circumstances for many prominent Dutch families. 
The story of the rise of Dutch interest in the English East India Company 
is far more interesting than its decline. In the earliest ledger extant, 
covering the period from April 15th, 1706, to October 15th, 1708, and 
probably a ledger of the “ old” Company as distinct from the “ new,” 
the names of many Portuguese Jews appear as dealers in the stock.t 
About 1720, the Dutch burgher families entered the field, not as dealers 
but as investors.? Their number increased at a snail’s pace until 1752, when 
a great change took place, doubtless as a result of the outcome of the 
struggle between Dupleix and Clive in India. From 1753 onwards 
throughout the era of the Seven Years War and the American Revolution, 
the years of the shaking of the golden “ pagoda-tree” in Bengal and 
Madras, more and more Dutch capital poured into English East India 
stock. In 1769, Dutchmen whose distinction is indicated by the presence 
of the prefix “Van” before their names held £119,825 ;3 in 1774, 
£176,392 54 in 1783, £80,671. Thus, the period of the American Revolu- 
tion and of Warren Hastings marks the high point of Dutch participation 
in the regular dividend, usually 8 per cent., of the English East India 
Company, a point never to be reached again after their High Mightinesses, 


1 This ledger contains about forty significant foreign names, thirty of them 
Portuguese- Jewish in origin, including eight members of the Da Costa family, 
all of whom were substantial dealers. 

2 The prominence of the Dutch in the first half of the century is mentioned 
in Armand Budington Du Bois, The English Business Company after the Bubble 
Act 1720-1800 (New York, 1938). On p. 308, note 2a, he quotes from a letter 
of the Swedish Ambassador dated London, Jan. 9th, 1734/5: “‘ The World 
knows that a great Part, perhaps a Third of the Capital of the English East 
India Company belongs to the Dutch and other Foreigners.” 

3 Rough computations made up from the earlier ledgers give £55,000 for 
the group in 1738, and £51,000 in 1743. 

4 An analysis of a printed list of stockholders for 1773 gives the following 
result: in lots of £1,000 or over, 487 Englishmen owned £1,018,398, and 325 
foreigners owned £890,940 ; in lots between £500 and £1,000, 1,246 English- 
men owned £634,464 and 95 foreigners owned £50,226 ; lots below £500 were 
all owned by Englishmen to a total of £606,872. See A. B, du Bois, op. cit., 
p. 308, note 2a. 
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the Estates General of the United Provinces, threw in their lot with the 
rebellious British colonies. 

Apart from the foreigners, the East India Company in the early years 
of the younger Pitt’s administration was still primarily a body of London 
merchants. On the thousand folios of the stock ledger for 1783-91, there 
must be well over four thousand entries. Leaving aside the thousand or 
more foreign entries, the number of transactions concerning persons 
living outside London is astonishingly small. As might be expected, the 
Scots have made their appearance, but they were nearly all Scotsmen who 
were or had been servants of the Company in India. They and other 
newcomers who purchased stock because of an intimate connection with 
the Company’s activities in India were the only group who challenged the 
supremacy of the London merchants and shipping interests. Side by side 
with them appeared an increasing class of investors who wanted a sound 
investment with an assured dividend, ordinary people for the most part 
with a fair sprinkling of clergymen amongst them. Neither group was 
ever sufficiently organised or united to threaten the dominant position of 
the London mercantile, shipping and banking interests from whose ranks 
the directors of the Company were drawn. 

Before Pitt’s India Act had deprived the Court of Proprietors of the 
East India Company of almost all its powers, names prominent in the 
political world of the mid-eighteenth century were more conspicuous 
among the investors in East India stock.1 After 1784, it is rare indeed to 
find that the holdings of any person of note have any significance. In 
spite of his family’s early connection with India, William Pitt did not own 
any stock. Henry Dundas, who was, of all close associates of Pitt, the 
person most likely to have dealings in East India shares, did not buy until 
1791. His transactions, apparently for investment only, never rose above 
£4,000 during the years 1791-6.2_ The Grenvilles also did not enter’ the 
market until the same date, when the Marquis of Buckingham bought 
£1,071 which he gradually increased to £2,500.3 William Wyndham 
Grenville on the other hand was content with £584.4 A high post in the 
Government such as that of Foreign Secretary offered no inducement 
to invest directly in the East India Company. The ledgers for the years 
1783-96 give no support to any assumption that aristocrats and politicians 
were buying India stock either in large amounts or in large numbers. 
This is very probably true also of the years immediately preceding 
Pitt’s rise to power. Lord North’s name has not been found in the 
ledgers. John Robinson, Lord North’s political agent, contentedly held 
only £1,000 during the period of his greatest electioneering activities, but 
increased his investment to £5,000 after the General Election of 1784.5 
He even acted as a dealer by running his holdings up as high as £10,000 


1 See Miss Sutherland’s article, cited above, for the activities of the leading 
politicians in 1766-9, 

* Ledger 1791-6, A-D, f. 253. 3 Thid., f. 118. 

4 Ledgers 1783-91, f. 336, and 1791-6, E-K, f. 334. 

5 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 738; 1783-91, f. 736; 1791-6, R-Z, f. 249. 
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in the early 1790’s. The only other politician whose holdings rival his was 
Welbore Ellis who owned £10,000 throughout the period of the American 
Revolution. Charles Jenkinson,” the future Earl of Liverpool, had only 
£1,000, as did Lord Rockingham.? In fact £1,000 or £2,000 each was the 
average normal amount of India stock owned by the small number of 
persons of political or public importance who invest in the Company.! 
An individual holding of £1,000 or £2,000 in stock was also the rule 
with most of the Company’s servants and others connected with India 
either at home or abroad during the period 1783-96. An examination of 
all the stock transactions of such persons proves that it undoubtedly was 
the habit of many men who accumulated either a small or large fortune in 
India to invest in India stock, but that a large investment was exceptional. 
This was as true of prominent “ nabobs ” and governors as of obscure 
merchants, sea-captains, and Company servants. The larger part of the 
so-called “ Indian ” fortunes seems to have been invested in other ways, 
especially in government securities. Warren Hastings’ name does not 
appear in the stock ledger for 1774-83, and he never held more than 
£3,365 during the next decade.> He sold his last £1,000 in 1793 only a few 
months before the Right Honourable Edmund Burke and John King, 
of the Secretary of State’s Office, bought jointly £1,285 10s., a holding 
which they had increased to £6,400 by 1796.6 Philip Francis, whose 
holdings had never risen above £1,600 while he was in India, sold out in 
1783, leaving no balance on the ledgers for 1783-96.7 Paul Benfield, whom 
Burke so violently attacked in his speech on the Nawab of Arcot’s debts, 
had a balance of £2,000 or less from 1783 to 1792.8 Governor Boddam of 


1 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 275 ; 1783-91, f. 273 ; 1791-6, E-K, f. 272. 

2 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 461; 1783-91, f. 460. 

3 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 947; 1783-91, f. 947. 

4Some other interesting averages of holdings are Bentham, Jeremy, £710 
(Ledgers 1783-91, f. 68; 1791-6, A-D, f. 66; D’Israeli, Benjamin, £2,000 
(1783-91, f. 229; 1791-6, A-D, f. 228); Fitzwilliam, Wm., Earl, £1,000 (1774-83, 
f. 310; 1783-91, f. 301; 1791-6, E-K, f. 300); Thackeray, W. M., £1,000 
(1783-91, f. 841; 1791-6, R-Z, f. 359); Wraxall, N. W., £1,000 (1774-83, 
f. 935; 1783-91, f. 930); York, Joseph, £1,000 (1774-83, f. 996). 

5 Ledgers 1783-91, f. 378; 1791-6, E-K, f. 373. “ Hastings, Warren, Esq., 
of St. James’s Place” bought May 16th, 1786, of George Ross £1,000, sub- 
scribed Feb. zoth, 1787, to £285 of new stock, bought Sept. 12th, 1789, of 
Philip Antrobus £1,725 ; subscribed Feb. 12th, 1790, to £355 of new stock ; 
sold Mar. 2nd, 1791, £2,000 to Marmaduke Trattle and £365 to Christopher 
Terry ; sold Feb. 16th, 1793, £1,000 to William Yarnton Mills. 

6 Ledger 1791-6, A-D, f. 122. 

7 Ledger 1774-83, f. 284. Sir John Clavering held £1,000, tbid., f.142. Col. 
George Monson held £3,000, but sold out in 1777, zbid., f. 591. Edward Wheler 
owned £2,000 from 1774-7 and £1,000 from 1783-6, zbid., f. 947, and ledger 
1783-91, f. 951. Of all those closely associated with Hastings, Barwell was the 
largest owner of stock. He bought and sold £8,500 in 1774-5, and the Barwell 
family holdings rose from £5,000 to £12,000 before 1783. See Ledger 1774-83, 
f. 39 and f. 52. It is possible that Barwell held some stock on Hastings’ behalf. 

8 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 68 ; 1783-91, f. 63 ; 1791-6, A-D, f. 63. 
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Bombay, Sir William Chambers, judge of the Calcutta Supreme Court, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, Governor of Madras, and General Sir Hector 
Munro never held more than £3,000 each.t They were typical of their 
class and the service to which they belonged. The few cases of men 
closely connected with India whose investment in India stock ran as high 
as £8,000-£15,000 are those of “‘ country merchants,”’ Company servants, 
“ nabobs ” or opium contractors, whose commercial dealings are known 
to have been out of the ordinary, and even these persons frequently sold 
out their stock. Major-General Giles Stibbert, whose fortune dated from 
the ’seventies, held £10,000. James Sibbald, who was intimately connected 
with the commercial life of Bombay for many years, increased his invest- 
ment from £4,100 in 1784 to £16,060 in 1791.8 Alexander Brodie, the 
notorious “ nabob ” from Madras, bought £15,500 in 1793, which he 
resold within a few months. William Young, the opium contractor, built 
up his balance from £7,000 to £13,000 in the years 1787-96. On the 
whole, these stock transactions of “ Anglo-Indians ” after 1783 lead to 
the conclusion that a small holding in India stock was considered suffici- 
ent and proper. It gave a vote in the General Court if that were ever 
needed. In the earlier period of the ’sixties and ’seventies when Company 
“ politics ” were of much greater importance larger holdings and fewer 
of them by this group seem to have been the practice. Clive, quite in 
contrast to Hastings, dealt heavily in India stock throughout his later 
career.® 


In the East India Company, during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, it is the large number of small holdings which forms the sharp- 
est contrast with modern corporate structure. Even in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, known throughout the world for 
its huge number of small stockholders, very large blocks of stock are held 
by individuals and institutions. In many other large modern corporations 
the bulk of the stock is more closely held within a narrow group than was 
the case in the English East India Company. Although the London 
merchant and shipping interests were the dominant group among the 


1 Ledgers 1783-91, f. 103; 1791-6, A-D, f. 95 (Boddam). 1774-83, f. 145 ; 
1783-91, f. 133; 1791-6, A-D, f. 129 (Chambers). 1783-91, f. 144; 1791-6, 
A-D, f. 134 (Campbell). 1774-83, f. 604; 1783-91, f. 604 (Munro). 

* Ledgers 1774-83, f. 808, 1783-91, f. 801, 1791-6, R-Z, f. 313. 

3 Ledger 1783-91, f. 804. 4 Ledger 1791-6, A-D, f. 103. 

5 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 995, 1783-91, f. 996, 1791-6, R-Z, f. 510. 

6 Ledgers 1769-74, f. 163 e¢ seqg.; 1774-83, f. 163. From 1769-71, Clive’s 
balance rose from £8,000 to £33,000 ; late in 1771 it dropped sharply to £2,000; 
but increased to £10,000 before his death. Other interesting transactions of 
Clive are: July 18th, 1754, bought £1,000, later increased by £500. Jan. 17th, 
1755, sold £1,000; Feb. 4th, 1755, sold £500. Jan. 5th, 1764, held £2,500 
which he later pushed up to £8,000. In the ’sixties it was apparently his practice 
to hold about £5,000, although in 1761 his speculations rose to £12,000, and 
in 1767 to £36,000. From the earlier ledgers it appears clear that there are 
large entries in attorneys’ names which really belonged to Clive. 
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East India stockholders and had much to say in the choice of directors, 
even after the real transfer of the struggle of Indian “interests” to the 
Parliamentary arena, only one or two individuals among them held what 
we should to-day call a large block of stock. The total amount actually 
held by East India Directors was astonishingly small. A careful computa- 
tion of their holdings during the years 1783-96 gives a maximum figure of 
£176,000, or about 3 per cent. of the stock. The thirteen gentlemen who 
served during these years as Chairmen and Deputy-Chairmen of the 
Company never owned between them more than £36,000 of stock. If 
the list be considered individually, only fifteen of fifty-five directors 
owned mote than £5,000 of stock each.2 Only two of these, Sir Lionel 
Darell and Sir Thomas ‘Theophilus Metcalfe, ever owned more than 
£25,000, and their holdings never rose over £40,000 each.? Apart from 
dealers who were constantly buying and selling, there are almost no cases 
of individuals who held large blocks of stock. The Lascelles, later Barons 
and Earls of Harewood, held £25,000, most of which was purchased in the 
’seventies.* One John Harman once owned as much as £117,255 in 1786, 
an amount which speedily dwindled to £20,000 by 1791.5 No other very 
large holdings of any possible significance can be found in the stock ledgers 
from 1783-96. 

Contrary to modern practice, other corporate bodies had almost no 
place among the stockholders of the East India Company. The ledgers 
show that although the trustees of the so-called ‘‘ Orphan-Chambers ” 
(Weeskamers) of several Dutch towns had faith in English East India stock 
as a gilt-edged investment,® English institutions, whether charitable or 


1 The amount held by directors who did not belong to the old-established 
India “‘interest” was not larger in individual cases than that of the older group. 
There is no evidence for example that the Barings invested heavily. Sir Francis 
Baring’s balance never was more than £4,000, and averaged £1,500-£2,000 
from 1776-96. His father never increased the {1,000 which he originally 
bought in 1776. See Ledgers 1774-83, f. 45, 46; 1783-91, f. 38; 1791-6, A-D, 
£136. 

2 These were, with the maximum holding at any one time during the years 
1774-96: Benjamin Booth (£7,500), Sir Lionel Darell (about £40,000), Wm. 
Elphinstone (£8,590), Thos. Fitzhugh (£6,800), Simon Fraser (£10,000), 
John Hudleston (£10,000), James Irwin (£8,200), Sir Thos. Theophilus Met- 
calfe (£27,500), Abraham Roberts £6,000), Sweney Toone (£8,000), John 
Hunter (about £23,000), John Motteux (£6,000), David Scott (£6,000). 

3 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 212; 1783-91, f. 216; 1791-6, A-D, f. 213 (Darell). 
1774-83, f. 574; 1783-91, f. 573; 1791-6, L-Q, f. 78 (Metcalfe). 

4 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 504; 1783-91, f. 384 and f. 503. 

5 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 381; 1783-91, f. 373. See also L. Stuart Sutherland, 
loc. cit., English Historical Review, XLTX, 454. 

6 These holdings go back at least to 1774. The common practice was to own 
£1,000 or less; the entries are to be found under the letter O in the ledgers 
1774-96. The towns were : Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Delft, Middle- 
burg, Haarlem, Utrecht. The only other Dutch institution which owned stock 
seems to be the “ Directors of the Fellowship of Insurance, Discounting and 
Lending of the City of Rotterdam.” 
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not, had little or nothing to do with it. The only educational body which 
appears on the ledgers is ‘‘ The Masters, Fellows, and Scholars of the 
College of the Holy and undivided Trinity in Cambridge” who owned 
£1,000 jointly with “Lois Andrew, sp", Queen Square, Westm’.” 1 
“ The Master, Wardens and Commonalty of the Company of Weavers in 
London ”’ invested £800 as early as 1774,? and the Governors of the 
London Hospital received a bequest of £200 from a grateful spinster in 
1785.% There were almost no other British institutions among the India 
stock holders from 1783 to 1796 except the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of Scotland who bought £5,000 in 1795, which may well indicate 
the beginning of further holdings by similar bodies.4 

The individual members of the United Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies were in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century primarily sharers in a gilt-edged investment whose 
dividends became more and more assured as the government control 
over their Company increased. There appears to be no very significant 
correlation between political struggles over Indian affairs and the move- 
ment of individuals into and out of the body of stockholders. Those 
movements, except during the struggle over Fox’s India Bill, were 
influenced by the same forces which influenced other sound stocks on 
the Exchange. Even during the controversy over Fox’s Bill, when the 
stock dropped sharply, it is hard to draw any useful conclusions from the 
data afforded by the stock ledgers. It does not appear clear, for example, 
that friends of Pitt who knew of the clever electioneering which preceded 
the General Election of 1784 were buying more heavily and more con- 
fidently than others. Throughout the years chiefly covered by this 
investigation, 1783-96, most dealings in East India stock were confined 
to a smal] group of professional dealers who fall into two classes. The 
large number of foreign transactions were carried on by London rep- 
resentatives of the Portuguese Jewish community of Amsterdam. 
Thousands of pounds went through the hands of the families of Fernan- 
dez, Salomons® and Ricardo. Much of this represented English as well 
as foreign capital. The chief English dealers with a very large annual 
turnover were Christopher Terry, Mark Sprot and John Lagier La Motte, 
all of whom did a small amount of foreign business. The operations of 
all these dealers appears, for the most part, to represent normal purchases 
and sales of small lots. There is little evidence of widespread speculation 
in large amounts of India stock. 

1 Ledgers 1774-83, f. 853; 1783-91, f. 853; 1791-6, R-Z, f. 388. 

* Ledgers 1774-83, f. 947; 1783-91, f. 947. 

3 Ledgers 1783-91, f. 537. 

4 Ledger 1791-6, A-D, f. 5 

. Nothing really maT Ki to the large amount of political AockjoBbiae 
of the late ’sixties, analysed by Miss Sutherland, was taking place. See Transfer 
Book during period Jan. 1783-May 1784. 

6 Israel Levin Salomons, Judah Philip Salomons, Eleazer Philip Salomons, 
Salomon Salomons and Levin Jacob Salomons were all heavy dealers. Judah 
Philip dealt chiefly with British customers. This family and that of Prager 
which was allied with it by marriage were also in the diamond trade. 
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The pages in the ledgers recording the transactions of the dealers, 
both Jewish and Christian, are perhaps more vivid reminders of the 
complexities of international capitalism in the eighteenth century than 
those containing records of single holdings. There we see the constantly 
changing procession of individuals who were the East India Company. 
London merchants and bankers, shipowners and sea-captains, spinsters 
and widows of high and low degree, Scotsmen, clergymen, and “ Anglo- 
Indians ” rubbing shoulders with Dutch burghers, Jewish diamond 
merchants, and the occasional noble Venetian or Chamberlain to the 
King of Poland.! 

1 Charles von Conradi, brother of the burgomaster of Dantzig, and Chamber- 
lain to the King of Poland, held £1,891 (1787-91). 


THE NEW SHIPWRIGHT BUILDING 
COMPANY OF DUNDEE, 1826 to 1831. 


By DENNIs CHAPMAN. 


HERE have been many attempts by trade unions to enter the field 

of manufacture but most of these have been in the light industries, 

where the amount of capital needed was relatively small. It has 
therefore been particularly interesting to trace this attempt of a trade 
union to enter the shipbuilding industry, where much capital was 
necessaty, where the unit of product was very large, and where, in 
consequence, the possibility of failure was considerable. It is unfortunate 
that no documentary evidence of the details of their organisation has 
survived but from newspaper references some general account can be 
obtained. 

The first reference to the combination of shipwrights occurs in the 
Dundee Advertiser of February roth, 1825, where it was reported that the 
ships’ carpenters had struck for an increase in wages. On April 7th it 
was reported in the same paper that a small advance in wages had been 
granted but that the masters would not agree to the terms that the men 
wished to enforce concerning apprenticeship. It appears that the journey- 
men had consulted Hume about this part of their demands, for a reply to 
their appeal to him was published in the same issue in which he condemned 
this part of their activity and warned them against the dangers of un- 
reasonable conduct. 

The disputes, however, continued, and on March oth, 1826, the 
Dundee Advertiser reported that the ships’ carpenters had struck against 
a reduction of 3s. per week but that they had resumed work at a reduction 
of 2s. per week, making their rates 18s. per week for new work and 21s. 
for old work. 

At about the same time the dispute concerning apprenticeship was 
settled and an advertisement in the name of the Dundee Shipwright 
Provident Union Society was published on April 2oth stating that the 
masters had agreed to “ take no apprentice after this date for a less term 
than seven years.” 

Within a few weeks the masters again attempted to reduce wages and 
the men struck work. They were then ordered to remove their tools and 
the masters set about obtaining new hands. 

A statement by the shipwrights, issued in the press and published as 
a poster, gave an account of the dispute and described how one of the 
masters had gone “away to the Forth in quest of men.” It ended as 
follows: “ Therefore we intend to serve the public on reasonable terms ; 
as that trade may not be injured by what has happened.” 

When the shipwrights came to implement their promise “ to serve the 
public on reasonable terms,” it seems that the problem of capital was an 
immediate difficulty and the following report shows that their plan for 
using their benefit fund was frustrated. 
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“From an advertisement in our paper of the 29th ultimo, it would 
seem that the journeymen shipwrights here were at issue with their 
employers, on the subject of wages. The masters subsequently 
procured hands from other places, and the journeymen of course 
remained out of employment. With praiseworthy perseverance they 
bethought them of commencing shipbuilding on their own account ; 
but the means they fell upon for carrying on the project were not to 
be commended. They appropriated betwixt £200 and £300 of the 
funds of the society instituted for the benefit of aged and infirm 
members to the purpose of their speculation. A complaint at the 
instance of some of the members was brought before the Justices 
against the parties implicated in the illegal appropriation. They have 
been ordained to replace the funds, and a distress warrant has been 
granted against some of them in terms of the act relating to benefit 
societies,””! 


In spite of this setback, however, they acquired a yard and on August 
10th they advertised in the Dundee Advertiser under the heading “ New 
Shipwright Building Company of Dundee,” stating that their terms were 
moderate, and—significantly, in view of their previous disputes—that 
“there was no apprentice in their service.” In taking over the yard, they 
apparently also took over a vessel either complete or building, for they 
stated “‘ Also for sale a vessel of 70 tons.” 

In March 1827 a vessel of oak to register 140 tons was advertised after 
which there was no reference to the company until January 1829. On 
this occasion a vessel of 174 tons, of “‘ Best Oak Copper Fastened ” was 
advertised in the name of the “ Dundee New Shipbuilding Company,” a 
title which omitted reference to their trade union origin. 

On February 5th of the same year two notices were in the Dundee 
Advertiser which threw some light on the organisation of the enterprise. 
The first of these was as follows : 


Noricgz 


Intimation is hereby given that the subscriber Alexander Galloway, 
ship’s carpenter, has ceased to be a partner of the New Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The second, which was similar, stated that Andrew Fleming, a ship’s 
carpenter, had ceased to be a partner on January 23rd. Alexander 
Galloway, who had been secretary at the time of the disputes, published 
a notice in the Advertiser on March roth, stating that he was not liable for 
the debts of the New Shipbuilding Company after the date of his partner- 
ship ending. 

On May zist the advertisement fort’ 174-ton ship was repeated, and 
again on July 16th with the additional information, “also building a 
vessel of 195 tons.” This was the largest ship built by the Dundee New 
Shipwright Building Company. On March 11th of the following year, 
1830, they announced the vessel as “ nearly ready for launching,” giving 
its displacement at 198 tons. It measured 80 ft. in length, 23 ft. 10 in. in 


1 Dundee Advertiser, July 27th, 1826. The act referred to is 33 Geo. III, Cap. 54. 
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width, and had a draught of 15 ft. 2 in., comparing favourably in size with 
the output of other yards in the district. 

Another branch of their activities, ship repairing, is revealed by an 
advertisement of June 3rd, 1830, offering a small sloop of 25 to 30 tons, 
which had undergone a thorough repair and was “as new.” This adver- 
tisement appeared over the name of a well-known “ writer,” Walter 
Small. The vessel was to be sold by “ public roup ” and it may well be 
that it was bought and repaired as a means of raising cash. Some thirteen 
months later a barge of 18 tons “‘ having lately undergone a thorough 
repair’ was similarly advertised over the name of William Shaw, 
SAwriters® 

The next reference comes from the diary of Alexander Stephen, ship- 
builder, of Aberdeen and Arbroath. The entry for October 26th, 1830, 
reads: ‘‘ At Dundee, had some conversations with the foreman 
of the Dundee Union of Shipbuilders about my Aberdeen slip.” Later, 
on February 18th, 1831, he gave more details of the business. “ Made 
offer of my slip to the Dundee Union Shipwrights, Machinery £64, 
Chain £18, Millwright Account £12, Iron work and wood connected 
about machinery £30, £124 in all and the connecting rods for what they 
are worth per cwt.” From a later reference however (January 1833) it 
appears that the slip was sold to another shipbuilder.? 

There were only two references to the Company in the Dundee Advertiser 
after 1830. One was on April 14th, 1831, when a “ substantial sloop ” of 
7o to 71 tons was on the stocks. This advertisement appeared over the 
name of James Horsburgh, Secretary, and was repeated on May 11th. 
The other, on July 21st, 1831, was to a smaller vessel, the repaired barge 
of 18 tons already mentioned. This, as far as can be ascertained, was the 
last work done by the Company. 

Information contained in the diaries of Alexander Stephen about the 
values of ships and the state of trade make it possible to draw certain 
conclusions about their business. There follows a tabular statement 
giving the tonnage of ships built by the Dundee Shipwrights, an estimate 
of the value, based on the prices obtained by Alexander Stephen, and also 
a remark on the state of trade for each year, taken from the same soutce. 
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Total Market Price Estimated Remarks on Trade from the 
Year Tonnage per ton . Value Diaries of Alexander Stephen, 
advertised shipbuilder 
1825 — £12 to £12 Ios. — “Has this whole year been very 
brisk.” 


1826 7° £8 15s. to £10 £656 “* This year things became very - 
dull.” 


1827 140 £8 to £9 £1,190 “‘ Has been remarkably flat.” 


1 This and subsequent references have been taken from the diaries, covering 
the years 1824 to 1851, of Alexander Stephen, shipbuilder at Aberdeen, 
Arbroath and Dundee. I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. A. M. 
Stephen, of Messrs. Alex. Stephen, shipbuilders and engineers, Linthouse, 
Glasgow, who graciously allowed me to use his ancestor’s diaries. 
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OuTPUT OF THE NEw SHIPWRIGHT BUILDING Company OF DUNDEE—continued. 


Total Market Price § Estimated Remarks on Trade from the 
Year Tonnage per ton Value Diaries of Alexander Stephen, 
advertised shipbuilder 
1828 £8 to £8 12s. 6d. — ‘Still at the lowest ebb.” 
1829 174 £8 6s. £1,409 
1830 2254 £8 6s. £1,871 “‘ This year has been remarkably 
dull.” 


1831 884 £82s.tof817s.6d. £752 “Trade has been remarkably 
dull all over.” 

The venture began in a period of good trade but all the trading was 
carried out in years of depression. It seems likely, therefore, that, as there 
was no reference to the Company after 1831, it was unable to survive the 
long period of bad trade. 

As a postscript it is interesting to notice that there was a similar attempt 
to set up a shipbuilding company in 1847, referred to by Alexander 
Stephen. He notes that there had been a strike of journeymen carpenters 
in 1845, resulting in a rise in wages to 17s. and 2os. (formerly 15s. and 
17s.), and another strike in 1846, which raised wages further, but 
that in 1847 reductions followed and many journeymen were dismissed. 
In November 1847 Stephen discharged ten of his thirty journeymen and 
he remarks at the end of the year, “ about fifteen of the Union Carpenters 
commenced shipbuilding called the Tay Shipbuilding Co.” He mentions 
the Company again in 1851 when his recordings cease. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF FOOD. 


J. C. Drummonp and ANNE WILBRAHAM. The Englishman’s Food, a 
History of Five Centuries of English Diet. (Cape. 1939-40. Pp. 574. 
12s. 6d.) 


By biochemists—but an exciting book for historians. If one economic 
historian’s appreciative excitement waned a little as the pages were 
turned, that was perhaps because when, with modern times, the economic 
texture might have become closer knit it became in fact looser. If he had 
dared to write so loosely about a point in biochemistry as the authors 
write about wages—with complete neglect of accessible wage statistics— 
one can imagine the severe remarks in Nature. Among other things we 
are told (p. 335) that in 1845 “ wages” (apparently everyone’s, or 
average) were “at the lowest level that they had touched for over a 
century ”—say since 1735. Professor Bowley, Mr. Wood and others 
might never have written a line. 

Almost all the references also are loose. Is one to hunt through the 
whole of Eden’s State of the Poor—a solid work—to verify a quotation on 
p. 248 ? Is it fair to criticise sharply on p. 321 the words of an author, who 
by the way is a she not a he, and give the reader no page of “his ” book ? 
Footnotes are not obligatory, but if you use them use them properly. 

Those hard things said, a return can be made to excitement and apprecia- 
tion. The more easily because such doubtful oddities—with some familiar 
ones about Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, the enclosures, and the open-field 
cottagers’ supply of milk-yielding cows—do not much affect the general 
argument. There is evidence of decline in milk-consumption at certain 
times and places ; and if wages were not as stated in 1845, people were 
hungry then and their diet deplorable. The authors realise fully that 
precision about average dietaries, of rich or poor, is not easily got. One 
has no complaint of their admirable zeal in pursuing it. A central thread 
of the book is the fluctuation in the consumption of vegetables, fruit and 
“‘ white meats ” (dairy produce) : and of opinion about them. The least 
biochemical economist now dimly apprehends their dietetic significance. 
He will learn a great deal about the significance and about the facts. But 
it is so hard to be sure of details) How much wild fruit did people eat 
when the country was still little urbanised ? Did humble folk in ordinary 
times eat any of those possibly anti-scorbutic and certainly green grasses 
and weeds that they resorted to in times of dearth? (As a child this 
reviewer was a great grass-eater, but the fact has not so far got into print.) - 
In more modern times, where exactly was the frontier between the 
southern rustic dietary—short of green and of all white except cheese— 
and the northern, and one must add western and south-western, which 
were less short ? (Wales, Cornwall and Devon, the leeks and the cream 
might have received more attention). And what to the biochemist is the 
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value, if any, of nettle-beer made bitter with dandelion roots ? A North 
Country miner’s daughter used to brew it within living memory. 

In the sixteenth century begin those dietaries of ships, hospitals and 
prisons that reflect a part of contemporary opinion. (They are so handy 
that perhaps the authors spend too much time on them; the average 
Englishman was neither prisoner nor pauper.) Rich men’s festival menus 
can be had from most centuries and there are diaries of such trenchermen 
as Pepys and Parson Woodforde. Even so, a non-feast dietary for the 
well-to-do is not quite easy to ascertain. This the authors appreciate. 

They tell us many interesting things about rickets and scurvy, the 
lemons and the lime-juice, and a great deal about medical opinion, Galen, 
the humours and other persistent superstitions. The truth as it is to the 
biochemist is barely out of the well. How many of us knew that uric 
acid is not now assigned a primary role even in gout? (p. 503). This 
reviewer is taking a drug against it to-day. He has consumed, on official 
advice, in a Victorian and Post-Victorian lifetime, quantities of the foods 
and medicines now put away with the back of the biochemist’s hand— 
thus. Liebig, it seems, was all wrong about proteins and his extract of 
beef was a fraud. Yet he was so sure; and so were the nineteenth- 
century atom men ; and so are the biochemists. No doubt they are right 
and the reviewer is thankful that as a small pallid boy, sixty years ago, he 
had instinctive knowledge of their rightness, shown in a passion not only 
for grass but for milk (that was already regarded as correct), for sugar and 
sweets (regarded as rather greedy) and for all garden vegetables raw down 
to the red cabbage (rather queer). 

Economic historians ought to read this book ; adjust its economics to 
their knowledge ; revere its dietaries and its biochemistry, and improve 
on its methods of reference. 

J. H. CrapHam. 


THE ENGLISH FENLAND. 


H. C. Darsy. The Medieval Fenland and The Draining of the Fens. (Cam- 
bridge Studies in Economic History. 1940. Pp. xvii + 200 and 
xix + 312. 12s. 6d. and 21s.) 


Both for the historian and the geographer the fens are a wonderful 
palimpsest ; and the story of their reclamation is a great subject. It is a 
very difficult subject to treat comprehensively, however, for no one person 
could really master all its aspects—geological, engineering, agricultural, 
economic, and institutional. Mr. Darby has given us two attractive 
volumes, packed with detailed information culled from most diverse 
sources; and they will be indispensable to future students of fenland 
history. None the less, to those acquainted with their author’s penetrating 
studies of Domesday geography and the admirable Historical Geography of 
England of which he was editor and part author, these more recent works 
are a little disappointing. On the institutional and economic sides they 
must be described as inadequate. About the organisation of the various 
bodies which have dealt with the fens, from the medieval Commissions 
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of Sewers to the modern Catchment Boards, we are given little more than 
sctaps—though abundant scraps—of information; and Mr. Darby has 
very little to say about the finance of the drainage schemes (the methods of 
raising money, the costs incurred, the profits made), nor does he relate 
the progress of draining to general economic developments. Indeed he 
seems scarcely to realise what students of economic history expect: at 
least that conclusion is suggested when, in speaking of the improvements 
of the third decade of the nineteenth century, he dismisses an important 
problem with a footnote stating that “‘ this improvement in the Fenland 
went on despite the general agricultural depression of the times ” (Drain- 
ing, p. 243). It is on the relations of engineering technique to the condi- 
tions of physical geography that Mr. Darby is at his strongest. A very 
interesting feature of the medieval volume is the comparison of Domesday 
statistics with the evidence of the Subsidy Roll of 1327 for Cambridge- 
shire and that of 1332 for Lincolnshire—a comparison which reveals a 
relative improvement in the prosperity of the fens as compared with the 
uplands and shows that this change was more marked on the silt lands 
than on the peat. In the later volume, Mr. Darby provides a key to much 
in the history by his emphasis upon the contraction of the peat, which 
resulted from successful draining, but created new difficulties by lowering 
the level of the land to be drained. Yet even as a narrative of the progress 
of draining, these volumes are not wholly satisfying. The reader is 
overwhelmed by details, and connecting links are sometimes hard to find. 
For example, a good deal is made of the General Drainage Act of 1600, 
but its relation to subsequent efforts is not explained. Again, we are given 
no clear account of the relation between the scheme initiated in 1630 under 
the auspices of the 4th Earl of Bedford and that authorised by the Act of 
1649 under the leadership of the sth Earl. Occasionally, Mr. Darby 
himself seems to have found the mass of detail rather unmanageable and 
it becomes difficult now and again to know why a particular topic is 
dealt with in the place where we find it mentioned. ‘The maps are abundant 
and interesting—especially the reproductions of old maps—but in some 
(e.g. Figures 6 and 7 in the medieval volume) the absence of place-names 
makes the statements in the text hard to follow; and the lack of a single 
comprehensive map sometimes forces the reader to look through a dozen 
maps before he finds, if he does find, some particular “‘ lode ” or “ sluice ” 
which is mentioned. 

I have noticed a few slips. In The Medieval Fenland (p. 84) a mistake of 
Miss Neilson’s is repeated without acknowledgment: in the case of 
1294 between the Prior of Spalding and the men of Deeping the defendants 
did not allege that the Prior had enclosed 2,000 acres, but (as I understand 
it) maintained that if the Prior’s claim was allowed and his right of 
enclosure was not limited to the space needed for drying his turves, there 
would be nothing to prevent his enclosing much more than the hundred 
acres which they said he had enclosed—cum ex hoc sequeretur quod idem 
prior posset includere una vice mille acras vel duo milia.» On p. 162, n. 3, “dated 


1N. Neilson, A Terrier of Fleet (British Academy Records of Social and 
Economic History, Vol. IV, 1920), pp. xxix, 163-7. 
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1193 ” should be “ dated 1380-1”: apparently “ 4 R.II ” has been read 
as “4 R.I.” Misprints in the same volume are “‘ married” for “‘ moneyed” 
(p. 81, n. 5) and “ down ” for “ up ” and “ up ” for “ down ” (p. 99, n. 1). 
In The Drainage of the Fens, the equation of “ several” and “ enclosed ” 
(p. 30, n. 1) is inexact; “‘ 1800” (p. 209) is a misprint for “‘ 1880.” Mr. 
Darby cites Lansdowne MS. 213 (pp. 42-3) without apparently being 
aware that it has been published by Mr. Wickham Legg, partly in 1904 
and partly in the Camden Miscellany in 1936. In the medieval volume too, 
references to the Close Rolls and Patent Rolls seem always to be to the 
original membrances (as Dugdale’s necessarily were), though references 
to the printed Calendars, now these are available, would be much more 
convenient. 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


Curia Regis Rolls. Vol. VII, 1213-15, and Vol. VIII, 1219-20. (Stationery 
Office. 1935 and 1938. 37s. 6d. and 35s.) 

Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1268-72. (Stationery Office. 1938. 40s.) 

The various great classes of enrolments in which the English State 
archives are so rich all afford in their way information of value to the 
economic historian, and the three volumes of thirteenth-century rolls 
listed above provide in particular good evidence upon agrarian conditions. 

In the Curia Regis Rolls Mr. C. T. Flower continues the work of pub- 
lishing an extended transcript of all the pleadings before the King or before 
his justices at Westminster up to the early years of Henry II, which are at 
present known to exist in the Public Record Office. An admirable 
subject index facilitates the use of the volumes and a glance at this (for 
instance under the headings agriculture, animals, articles of utility and 
food, measures of land, weight, etc., manors, mills, tenures, services and 
villeinage) will at once show how much that concerns our subject may be 
extracted from the rolls. The cases concerning villeinage and labour 
services are among the most interesting. More than one illustrates the 
fact that relatively heavy labour services might be associated with free 
tenure. Thus at Halliford in Middlesex in 1214 the jurors are unable to 
say whether a certain tenement is free or not, but state that if the tenant 
had a plough he was bound to plough three acres for the lord, feeding 
himself but getting herbage for his oxen. At each of the summer mowings 
he and others had to mow three turns and carry the hay to the lord’s 
barn, getting in return their choice of the best sheep in the lord’s fold 
(presumably for a haymaking feast). At the other mowing they had to carry 
the hay to the barn in return for a haycock, but afterwards the lord 
- perceived that he lost by this so he talked them over until they agreed to 
take 12d. instead. They also owed boons at harvest, the lord giving them 
their food, and at Easter they gave him an egg for every acre they held. 
The jury had never heard that they paid the lord a fine for permission to 
marry a daughter or sell an ox, but of old he had been wont to ask them for 
an aid once in seven years and they gave it. The jury added that there were 
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many customary tenants in the village who had to carry manure and do 
other servile works, which the tenants holding by the services enumerated 
did not. The judgment was “It is considered that by that service the 
tenement is not a villein tenement.” Some villein tenements were certainly 
held by labour services which were no heavier, but it emerges clearly that 
some services were considered more servile than others, for instance 
forking dung (the villein is often said to hold “ by fork and flail ’’), and 
throughout the rolls the obligation to pay merchet on a daughter’s 
marriage is taken as proof of villein tenure. Some interesting cases make 
the point that commutation of services for however long a period does 
not wipe out villeinage. In one Northamptonshire village a man had 
held a tenement “ by servile customs by fork and flail”? and could not 
marry his daughter without redemption, but had asked that the works 
and customs should be commuted for money for as long as he liked and 
so he and his son after him held the land for twenty years. Then the lord 
turned out the son and was upheld because the man was his villein. 
Another case provides an early example of the tendency to resume 
commuted services, which is not infrequent in the boom period of the 
thirteenth century. In 1220 the hamlets of Dene and Colemere com- 
plained that they had been given from royal demesne to the Prior of 
Southwick, who was now distraining them to do the same customs and 
services as the men of Barton, fifteen leagues away ; they claimed that 
they had not done these services for the past three reigns and did not 
owe them and they offered {10 to have an inquisition. The Prior pleaded 
that an inquisition had already been made in the time of King John and 
had established that they ought to do the services. This inquisition was 
found at the Exchequer and from it it emerged that the hamlets had been 
attached to the capital manor of Barton and had gone there to work “in 
the time of Thurstan the sheriff ” ; but because they were so far away the 
sheriff had doubled the rent (gabulum) of all save the poorest tenants in 
lieu of service at Barton “ and then they took the vills at farm from the 
sheriff and so established new customs and liberties among themselves, 
but by right they should have no other liberty than that of Barton.” The 
judgment was that they owed the dues and services, but that if the Prior 
wanted these he should remit the half gabulum for which they had been 


commuted. 


A valuable light is also thrown on other aspects of the agrarian economy 
of the age. There is reference to the laws of Rainham Marsh in Essex, 
where tenements are held by the service of keeping up the dykes and sea 
walls. There is the well-known case over pasture rights between the 
Abbot of Jervaulx and Ranulph fitz Robert, with its description of a forest 
village of twenty-nine hearths from which two thousand cattle went forth 
to pasture and of the vaccaries and piggeries set up by Ranulph, a vivid 
picture of the pastoral economy of the dales. There is the case over the 
Abbot of Fountains’ fishery in Wheldrake, where if he wants to fish he 
has a horn sounded to call the neighbours to come and help him and he 
takes half the catch and they the other half; but if any great pike of four 
or five foot or mote fall in their share, the abbot may have it for sixpence. 
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Another entry shows that the “hookers and anglers” of Elizabethan 
England, whom Harman was to describe so engagingly in his Caweat for 
Commen Cursetors, had their forefathers in the thirteenth century. In 1220 
it was attested by the sheriffs of London and other lawful men that Roger 
le Waner was found in possession of a furred cloak, a supertunic and a 
towel which had been drawn out of the house of Fulk le Wayder by the 
window by a long stick with a hook at the end and that he had admitted 
receiving them in pawn from a thief who was hanged. Robin le Soper 
also admitted pledging with the same receiver a coverlet which he had 
stolen in the same way from another house. “ And therefore let him be 
hanged. There were found in his room hooks similar to those on the 
stick.” 

The volume of Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1268-72 completes 
the edition of Close Rolls of this reign which the Stationery Office began 
to publish in 1902. They also are printed in full in the original Latin. 
Two of the many assignments of dower recorded on the rolls provide a 
sidelight on agrarian conditions. Anastasia, widow of Ralph fitz Ranulph, 
gets vaccaries and sheepfolds in the Thoralby district in Yorkshire. The 
dowry of the widowed Countess of Arundel consists largely of lands on 
the Welsh border, Clun and Shrawardine and Blancmustin (Oswestry) in 
Shropshire and the description gives a good picture of the border 
economy. At Clun eighty-nine burgages in the town are waste, as are 
eight carucates of demesne and assart and customary lands. The customs 
of the Welshry of Oswestry are set out at length. They have to provide 
drink or drink money to the keepers of the peace and to guard the fairs 
at their own charge ; they must hunt with the lord at their own charge 
too and carry wood to the castle bridge and find a hundred footmen in 
the lord’s army at their own charge (this service being valued at 40s.) ; 
and they must carry timber and millstones to the mills and keep the mill- 
ponds in repair. They pay merchet of two shillings to marry their 
daughters and each pays pannage for four pigs and if he have more than 
four, up to the number of twenty or a hundred, he shall give one pig. 
They also owe a heriot of the best beast and suit of court and an entry fine 
for leave to take up an inheritance. Furthermore (an extraordinarily 
severe custom) “‘ when any customary tenant shall die, the lord shall have 
his male horses, his pigs, goats, bees, carts, waggon irons, copper utensils, 
webs of cloth, salted bacon, etc., according to the custom of the country ” 
and there are various fines payable for bloodshed and homicide. Further 
on there is mention of a rent of twenty-six cattle, part of a rent of 120 
owed by the Welshry every second year and concealed by them when the 
extent was drawn up. 

The rolls also contain material relating to the purchases of the royal 
household, the dealings of the Jews with Crown and subjects, the 
administration of the forests and a good deal of miscellaneous information 
about trade. Douai merchants selling cloth occur several times, but in 
1271-2 the trouble with Flanders causes wholesale arrests of wool and 
other merchandise belonging to Flemings, followed by orders for the 
de-arrest of wood confiscated from German merchants at Lynn and at 
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Boston fair. Gascon traders bringing wine to Bristol are not to be 
molested. A glimpse of the native cloth industry is given in an order to 
the sheriff of Lincoln to enforce the assize of cloth at Bristol fair, since 
English merchants have been selling cloth which is not of the right 
width. There is ample material regarding debts and credit transactions 
involving the Crown, landed gentlemen, ecclesiastics and citizens alike. 
Besides frequent mention of debts to the Jews the many recognisances 
include several to Italian firms and some to English merchants, including 
the Londoner Stephen of Cornhuil, while anyone interested in the shady 
financial career of that arch-usurer Adam of Stratton will find several 
significant records of his dealings. 

The index to this volume is, as usual, very good; but it would have 
been useful to have some more commodity headings. Cloth and wine 
occur, but not wool and spices; the heading “ Mills” by no means 
includes all the corn and fulling mills mentioned in the text; and “ re- 
mission of manorial fees during vacancy ” is an odd way of referring to 
the remission of an ordinary firma manerii. ‘The heading “‘ Legal ” contains 
the satisfactory item “‘ Rescue by force of woman condemned to be burnt 
for killing her husband.” EILEEN PowEr. 


Dom Davip Knowtes. The Monastic Order in England, 943-1216. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1940. 45s.). 

Gwen Bracucrort and ArTHuR SABIN (editors). Two Compotus Rolls of 
Saint Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol, for 1491-2 and rjrt-12. (The 
Bristol Record Society, Vol. IX. 1938.) 

The first of these works, written in a distinguished prose and in the full 
tradition of Mabillon, gives a complete survey of English monastic life 
from the times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran Council. It is based 
on an exhaustive study of contemporary documents and may be fairly 
regarded as the definitive work on the subject. In the closely packed 
693 pages of text, Dom Knowles has devoted a comparatively small space 
to questions of a purely economic character. Nevertheless what he has to 
say may be regarded with the closest attention by all students of economic 
history. The author lays particular stress on “the perfect suitability of 
the Cistercian way to the social and economic needs of the early twelfth 
century ” (p. 689) and his account of the development of the system of 
granges, manned by conversi, and of large-scale sheep farming, is clear 
and convincing. The rapid deterioration in Cistercian austerity at the end 
of the twelfth century, when money was commonly raised on usury and 
mortgage, foreshadows that close association with Italian financial and 
commercial capitalism which characterised the life of the white monks 
at a later period. On the agricultural side, however, perhaps the most 
important part of Dom Knowles’ book is that which deals with the early 
food-farm system on Benedictine estates. The evidence adduced for the 
practice “ ubiquitous throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries ” 
of “leasing out individual properties to landowners or to professional 
stewards or bailiffs, who paid either in kind or in money, usually the latter, 
an agreed annual rent considerably less than the potential value of the 
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estate’ (p. 442) must be read in conjunction with recent research, 
especially that of Professor Postan, on the “ manorial disintegration ” 
which is apparent on many great estates in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. How long, it may be asked, were demesne lands exploited for 
the profit of the monks, under the care of resident bailiffs or monk wardens, 
before that “ disintegration,” in the shape of leased demesnes and com- 
muted labour-services, took place ? 

Dom Knowles devotes a most valuable chapter to the early obedientiary 
systems of Benedictine monasteries. Comparisons are at once suggested 
between the household organisation of monasteries prior to 1216 and that 
which prevailed in the later middle ages. The accounts of Bristol Abbey, 
in which all the fifteen obedientiaries of this house of Victorine Canons 
are represented in both years, 1491-2 and 1511-12, are of especial value 
for this purpose. We can see plainly that in the twelfth century, with the 
separation of the abbot’s household and its revenues from that of his 
community and the wholesale devolution of financial and administrative 
responsibility to a body of selected monks, the stage was well set for all 
subsequent developments. By the end of the century all obedientiaries 
“had certain sources of income—lands, churches, tithes, rents, dues— 
allotted to them and put completely under their control. Thus they not 
only disposed freely of the revenues, but also had full responsibility and 
initiative with regard to the exploitation of the property, which they could 
administer directly, or farm out as they pleased, and which they could 
exchange and even (though this was regarded as an abuse) mortgage ; 
as regards the income, they were equally free to dispose of it in any way 
that enterprise might suggest within the sphere of their office ” (p. 436). 

In the thirteenth century (and this does not fall within the scope of Dom 
Knowles’ survey) two expedients were devised for centralising and simpli- 
fying monastic accountancy. In the first place, central treasuries were 
instituted in many large monasteries as clearing-houses through which all 
the revenues might pass before being disbursed, at the discretion of the 
chapter, to individual obedientiaries. Secondly, a system was initiated 
whereby the senior monks met at the scaccarium of a house to dispose of 
its temporal concerns at, and after, the Michaelmas audit, thus freeing the 
chapter from undue absorption in secular concerns. These two institu- 
tions of thesaurum and scaccarium ate to be observed, for example, at 
Glastonbury, St. Swithun’s, Winchester and Christ Church, Canterbury, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and are characteristic of the 
peak period of monastic economy. But in the last century and a half 
before the Dissolution, the centralised system of finance broke down. 
The control of expenditure either fell into the hands of a small oligarchy 
of senior monks or reverted to the heads of the individual departments. 
The treasurers Jost their centralised control and became trustees of the 
unassigned income. Both of these features in the decline of the centralised 
system are to be read in the Bristol accounts and their excellent introduc- 
tion. 

The breakdown in the centralised financial system had a twofold 
result. Obediences were multiplied and many houses suffered from the 
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cumbersome and weighty machinery of departmental bureaucracy. At 
the same time, the distinction between one department and another 
became blurred and systems of pittances and cross-payments were elabo- 
rated. This is best illustrated, perhaps, in the Abingdon account-rolls 
(ed. R. E. G. Kirk, Camden Society, 1892) but the Bristol accounts also 
contain good examples. In the spiritual sphere, the evil inherent in this 
system was that growth of proprietas which has occupied so much of the 
attention of Dr. Coulton. From the economic standpoint, maladministra- 
tion and wasteful expenditure were the most obvious effects. It is, 
therefore, a tribute to John Newland, who ruled the community of 
Bristol canons with energy and imagination from 1481 to 1515, that he 
could exert sufficient financial pressure, by combining the offices of abbot 
and treasurer, to clear the house of a large debt. Whereas debt, as Pro- 
fessor Savine has shown, was a general phenomenon in English monaster- 
ies at this time, Bristol Abbey stood out as a monument to successful 
financial autocracy, just as Bury St. Edmunds had done three centuries 
earlier under Abbot Samson. R. A. L. SmitTH. 


A MEDIEVAL FESTSCHRIFT. 


Wirtschaft und Kultur. Festschrift zum 70. Geburtstag von Alfons Dopsch. 
(Rudolf M. Rohrer Verlag. Baden bei Wien und Leipzig. 1938. 
Pp. x + 676. RM.40.) 

The claims of Professor Dopsch to rank as one of the most distinguished 
and influential economic historians of the present century would be 
disputed by nobody. In his early work he concerned himself chiefly with 
various aspects of the history of the heterogeneous collection of provinces 
that formed the old Austrian Empire, but he soon passed to wider fields 
of study, and the publication of his Wirtschaftsentwickelung der Karolinger- 
veit in 1912 can almost be said to mark an epoch in the development of 
our knowledge of the economic history of the Middle Ages. During the 
forty years in which he has held a chair at the University of Vienna, his 
teaching has attracted students from almost every part of the world, and 
it is only fitting that they should have come together to do him honour 
in the traditional fashion. His Festschrift forms a substantial volume of 
nearly 7oo closely-printed pages ; the authors of the forty-three articles 
which it contains come from fourteen different countries scattered over 
three continents. With few exceptions, their papers deal with those 
problems of social and economic history that were the subjects of Pro- 
fessor Dopsch’s researches at one period or another of his life. It is 
obviously impossible to attempt to give here any summary or estimate of 
all of them, and we must content ourselves with calling attention to those. 
which are most likely to be of special interest to the readers of this REviEW, 

Three papers deal more or less specifically with the elements of con- 
tinuity between the Ancient World and the Middle Ages. Professor 
Patzelt analyses the various elements involved in the Kontinuitatsfrage, 
and emphasises the survival of characteristics from early German life into 
medieval society. Mr. Lennard contributes what he describes as “a 
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provisional survey of the results already attained” for England by 
scholars on this question. In a long paper, one of the most valuable in the 
volume, he shows how we have every reason to suppose that a complete 
economic and cultural retrogression of society in Britain took place during 
the final period of the Roman occupation, and from a consideration of the 
evidence provided by tomb-furniture, coinage, topography, place-names, 
and other material he concludes that the evidence for any real continuity 
of culture or institutions is almost non-existent. Although some elements 
of the British population must have survived over almost the whole 
country, it was too barbarous to contribute anything of value to the 
invaders. Dr. Mickwitz discusses the evidence supplied by the corre- 
spondence of Gregory the Great as to shipping in the Western Medi- 
terranean towards the close of the sixth century, and argues that there is 
no real justification for speaking of a revival of trade or of the mainten- 
ance of the unity of the Mediterranean during Merovingian times. 


The status of persons in medieval society provides material for a 
number of papers. Professor Bognetti discusses the position of the 
arimannie and guariganghe in Italy, and Professor Hauptmann that of 
certain classes of peasants in Bavaria. In an article on serfdom in the 
medieval Campagna, Professor J. W. Thompson does not deal very 
directly with his titular subject, but he gives a most useful account of the 
history and administration of the Papal estates in the region around Rome 
from the end of the sixth to the eleventh century. Professor Powicke 
contributes a paper on freeholders in English villages in the thirteenth 
century, as illustrated by the deeds of the Grenville manor of Wotton 
Underwood. Several papers deal with early conditions of land settlement. 
Professor Schréder’s note on how this subject can be illustrated by the 
place-names of Northern France and parts of Belgium is rather slight, 
but there is a full and admirable account by Dr. K6tschke of field systems 
and types of settlement in Thuringia and Saxony. Dr. Validi gives some 
interesting statistics, based partly on the Chinese accounts, partly on 
Arab taxation reckonings, and partly on estimates of the size of the 
Mongol armies, for the approximate population figures of Central Asia 
in medieval times. 

Amongst miscellaneous papers, we may mention a note by Professor 
von Torne on early taxation in Sweden and its relation to more primitive 
German practices as exemplified in the Frankish Kingdom, and an 
account by Professor Johnsen of the economic basis of the Norwegian 
State in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Professor Leicht 
gives an admirable sketch of economic conditions in the march of Friuli 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and Dr. Cam shows how close 
was the connection between the town of Cambridge and the neighbouring 
villages during the same century ; the burgesses tended to become land- 
holders in the villages, and the inhabitants of the latter frequently either 
migrated to or held lands in the town. Professor Domanovsky contributes 
an important study on the development of great seignorial estates in 
Hungary, and Professor Zycha discusses the origins of free industry in 
the early Middle Ages. Professor Nabholz describes the peasant risings in 
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Switzerland, particularly in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
the endeavours of the peasants to rid themselves of burdensome dues and 
win their economic freedom. M. Sayous gives some account of the 
problems that faced the Spaniards in the early sixteenth century in 
attempting to adapt their money economy to the needs of the moneyless 
societies which they found in America, and the ways in which they tried 
to solve them. 

A word must be said in praise of the printers and publishers of this 
magnificent volume. It is no easy task to print a co-operative work in 
which five different languages are employed, but they have been very 
successful in coping with it, and I have noticed very few misprints. 
(There is a somewhat odd one on p. 627, where the transposition of two 
letters has transformed the statement that Napoleon III “ pressed his 
Empress to his heart” into “‘ pressed his Empress to hit hears.”) The 
paper and type are satisfactory, so that the volume is a pleasant one to 
read. Its only defect is its enormous weight, which makes it difficult to 
hold with comfort. PHitip GRIERSON. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


RicHArRD B. ScHLATTER. The Social Ideas of Religious Leaders, 1660-88. 
(Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. vii + 248. ros. 6d.) 

This is a very competent and valuable book. Mr. Schlatter has studied 
the opinions of representative religious thinkers, and analysed and 
classified their views on a series of interconnected social problems—the 
family, education, property, classes and social relations, business morality. 
A good deal of the book amounts to a catalogue of views and summaries 
of views, and perhaps no very surprising discoveries are made. But it is 
extremely useful to have brought together such a mass of information, 
to have so many points of interconnection of social development and 
thought brought home to us ; and the cumulative effect is to shed a new 
light on the whole Restoration period. “I have tried to show how 
[social ideas] were integrally connected with social fact,” Mr. Schlatter 
tells us at the start, and this he does ciearly and with some self-denial. 
His own social views and sense of humour, though they can be detected, 
never obtrude. And in his accumulation of detail many familiar facts 
acquire a new significance. 

The main point that emerges is the way in which both Anglicans and 
nonconformists were adapting traditional religious theories to the needs 
of the new business society dominant since the interregnum. Liberal 
anglicans tended to concentrate on the point of view of the gentry, and 
to proceed by way of theories of natural religion, whereas the noncon- 
formists, looking through the spectacles of the small producer, continued 
to use the traditional arguments of Calvinism (pp. 199-200) ; but on the 
whole the point made by Professor Clark is substantiated, that after 1660 
there was no fundamental distinction between the landed and moneyed 
interests. 

Mr. Schlatter traces with great clarity the survival in Anglicanism of 
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social ideas better fitted to a static feudal and hierarchical state, and shows 
how conveniently they could be adapted to a developing commercial 
civilisation. “They clung to their patriarchal conceptions of social 
justice, bolstering up so far as they were able the idea of a personal 
relation of mutual help between employers and employees. But they 
abandoned the keystone—effective control by State and Church” 
(pp. 85-6). He shows social theorists endeavouring “to prevent the 
decline of the older Janded gentry, who were losing their superior position 
in English society, except in so far as they adopted the methods of 
capitalist farmers ” (p. 118). Particularly clearly emerges the panic fear of 
social revolution which underlies so much of the thought of the post- 
Restoration period: “Class war and eternal damnation for the rich would 
be the result of omitting the duty of giving alms ” (p. 132), and he quotes 
Cartwright “ Let us remember our late afflictions, and vows which we 
made in case of a restitution, and let the hungry bellies of the poor . . 
experience the benefit of our preferments ” (p. 131). In this respect Mr. 
Schlatter’s work emphasises a fact of which modern research is becoming 
increasingly aware—the great break made by the interregnum. Its 
provision for the independence of the clergy, its interest in social reform, 
its progressive ideas on marriage and education, directly or indirectly 
influence the whole succeeding period. “ The Establishea Church was 
foremost in stifling a movement which would have given the power of 
knowledge to the lower classes ” (p. 144); and yet the needs of society 
caused these ideas to continue to permeate life and thought, and the 
Anglicans themselves had to abandon their hostility to trade. “If our 
Church should be an enemy to commerce, intelligence, discovery, naviga- 
tion, and any sort of mechanics” wrote Sprat, a future bishop, “ how 
could it be fit for the present genius of this nation?” (p. 57). “‘ The very 
language of preachers,” observes Mr. Schlatter, “‘ intended to spiritualise 
commerce, tended to commercialise the spirit ” (p. 197). 


Nevertheless, though Mr. Schlatter allows the divines to criticise 
themselves, and makes no attempt to hide the extent to which their views 
were determined by real social needs, he appreciates the fact that “ the 
spokesmen of organised religion, bound by a thousand ties to the dominant 
classes of the community, influenced and limited as well as nourished by 
the intellectual and material environment in which they lived, could not 
be expected to maintain a highly critical attitude in an age which was 
surging forward from triumph to triumph. . . . Having just emerged 
from the discomforts of a civil war which had threatened to be a social 
revolution . . . divines were not prepared to advocate policies which 
were revolutionary.” They “wanted to see justice done within the 
framework of the status quo” (pp. 223-6). In this connection Mr. Schlatter 
might have emphasised rather more the effect of the government’s 
censorship in keeping critical social views out of print. The design of his 
work restricted him to pamphlet literature, and prevented him making 
more than occasional use of the valuable material contained in the less 
formal diaries and autobiographies of—for instance—the Lancashire 
presbyterians. Roman Catholic social criticism is also passed over in 
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silence. It is perhaps inevitable that in a book of this sort Baxter should 
loom very large, but one would have liked fuller exposition of the more 
complex views of Bunyan and Traherne (for instance). But these are 
personal criticisms of an admirably executed work. By its full documenta- 
tion it will be useful not only for seventeenth-century historians but also 
for all interested in historical methodology. For, although Mr. Schlatter 
does not say so in so many words, it is clear that the conclusions about the 
influence of social development on thought which he arrives at have much 
in common with those of Marx. And it is this social aspect of the seven- 
teenth-century revolutions that is most interesting for our generation of 
historians because most neglected by the preceding generation. 
CHRISTOPHER HIL1. 


C. W. Cote. Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism. (2 vols. Colum- 
bia University Press: Humphrey Milford. 1939. Pp. xii + 532 and 
675. 50S.) 

Sumptuously bound, full of information, a work of great scholarship, 
this book contains such detailed and complete studies of French mer- 
cantilists that it must be a necessary work of reference for any scholar, 
however well informed he may be. Yet the book must prove a disappoint- 
ment to the reader, chiefly because any reader who is going to work his 
way through such a book is going to find much that is incongruous there. 
The thorough and conscientious detail of the work makes it impossible 
for the ignorant to handle, but yet there is much there which seems 
designed only for the ignorant and the stupid, who could never find their 
way through such a work. Thus, for example, the author’s invariable 
habit of translating all of his quotations from the French must detract 
from the scholarly value of the work: in all of these pages dealing with 
France and French thought, there is scarcely a phrase which has been left 
in the original words. The notes too (“‘ The gabelle was a toyal salt tax,” 
“ The tailles were taxes in some districts on persons, in some on property, 
paid by roturiers, or those not members of the privileged classes, nobles 
and clergy,” or “ The French for fustian is fataine”’) often seem to 
indicate that the book is written for a general public which will have none 
of it. 

This lack of proportion between the weighty information purveyed 
and the manner in which it is purveyed must not be allowed to detract 
from the merits of the book. For here are detailed and accurate studies of 
a century of French mercantilists. Indeed, the book would have been 
better called “ A Century of French Mercantilists ” ; for this is not a study 
of mercantilism, but of individuals’ thoughts and actions. Continuity or 
development is hardly implied, and each period might well be taken in 
isolation. ‘This is an approach to mercantilism for which there is a great 
deal to be said, for the major prejudices of the system were the common- 
place of the period, accepted alike by statesmen and by artisans, far 
removed from the cranky eccentricities which /aisser-faire thinkers would 
have believed them to be. But the lack of definite consequence between 
the individual thinkers and statesmen makes it all the more unnecessary 
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for Professor Cole to have re-published his earlier work as a preface to 
his study of Colbert, especially when he emphasises the fact that there is 
no evidence that Colbert owed anything directly to the earlier thinkers. 

Concentrated and detailed studies of individuals however, useful though 
they may be, have here led to the suppression of a vital development in 
mercantilism. For in the early part of this period there can be no doubt 
that French (or, for that matter, English) mercantilism was above all 
things defensive and anti-Spanish. Spain threatened the Old World, and 
Spain commanded the treasure of the New World—mercantilism in the 
Spanish period was very largely an attempt to maintain independence of 
Spain and to rob her of her treasure. When Adam Smith wrote that not 
all the sanguinary laws of Spain and Portugal sufficed to keep their 
treasure within their borders he was really paying a tribute to the mercan- 
tile systems of other countries whilst deriding the ineffective mercantilism 
of a decadent Spain. By contrast with this anti-Spanish period of mercan- 
tilism, the later period covered by Professor Cole is aggressive and anti- 
Dutch. Here commercial efficiency must supplement sumptuary edicts ; 
companies, colonies and shipping are in the forefront; the merchant is 
more important than the seigneur, a merchant fleet more vital than a 
strong army. Anti-Dutch mercantilism is separable from the earlier anti- 
Spanish variety, but the distinction is not made in this weighty work. 

It is to the latter period that Colbert belongs, and the omission to mark 
the change is the more remarkable because it was probably the fact that 
Colbert and Louis were carrying into the Dutch period ideas which were 
proper to the Spanish period which accounted for their failure. This 
Professor Cole emphasises, though not under this title: he insists, in 
contradiction to many writers on Colbert, that although the actual out- 
break of war with the Dutch in 1672 wrecked many of Colbert’s projects, 
yet it was an affair which was inherent in his ideas, for which he had 
worked, and which commanded his support. 

Reluctance to deal with general conceptions, a studious unwillingness 
to appraise, must be expected from and honoured in a man who writes 
“ Now it is not beyond the function of a historian to bestow praise and 
blame, or to apologise for a great figure and point out his mistakes. But 
it is impossible to say of something as complex in its origin, development, 
and results as Colbert’s industrial regulation that it was right or wrong, 
helpful or harmful, wise or ill-advised. What is clear is that Colbert was 
the instrument or focus of great historical trends, which were working 
themselves out. That his efforts in turn shaped subsequent history is 
almost certain. But as to what would have happened had he never lived, 
one can only guess with futile curiosity.” But this is a spirit which is too 
objective for a satisfactory study of mercantilés~, for mercantilism was 
an idea, a distillation, and cannot properly be treated merely as a sequence 
(not always noticeable) of facts and writings. In fact the main merit and 
defect of this book is that it is not a history of French mercantilism but an 
encyclopedia of a series of French mercantilists, with no attempt at 
proportion and little attempt to assess relative importance and to trace 
continuity. The notes and the general atmosphere of the book are of a 
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piece with its encyclopedic nature. On the whole it is a good encyclopedia, 
difficult to read, but thorough and well documented. 
K. E. Ricw. 


N. W. PostrHumus. De Geschiedenis van de Leidsche Lakenindustrie. (Vols. 
II and III. ’s Gravenhage. Martinus Nijhoff. 1939.) 


Professor Posthumus remarks in his foreword to these new volumes 
on the history of the Leiden cloth industry that thirty years have elapsed 
between the first and second volumes: until 1922, he was occupied in 
editing and publishing the six volumes of sources for this history. During 
the interval, however, he has never lost touch with the material. George 
Unwin, reviewing the fourth volume of sources in 1922, wrote, “it is to 
be hoped that the modest brevity of the introduction is an indication that 
the editor is reserving the fuller constructive treatment of the later history 
for separate publication.” ! Here at last is that account, characterised by 
qualities which are acquired only by the patient toil of a lifetime in a field 
which the author has made peculiarly his own. In spite of the size of these 
volumes, there is little that is undigested or superfluous in their twelve 
hundred pages. There is hardly a fact but assists in some conclusion, and 
hardly a conclusion but is illustrated by carefully prepared graphs or 
charts. 

This review is concerned with the second volume, which deals with the 
period of reconstruction after the Siege of Leiden, and industrial technique 
and organisation in this period. In the article quoted above, Unwin 
observed shrewdly “‘ The decay, at the time of the Industrial Revolution, 
of an industry essentially based on the ‘town economy’ is not surprising : 
it is the ‘ Indian summer ’ of the seventeenth century that needs account- 
ing for.” By exhaustive analysis of the Citizen Registers, Professor 
Posthumus concludes that it was principally the great immigration 
between 1582 and 1622 which turned Leiden into a great industrial city. 


The majority of the immigrants who came from Flanders to Leiden 
specialised in the cloth industry. They came mostly from the new towns 
like Hondschoote and Belle, with a sprinkling from Ypres and Bruges. 
(Those from Antwerp tended to be absorbed into the more varied 
occupations of Amsterdam.) The smaller drapier was the typical 
organiser, and to the Flemings from Hondschoote and Belle—“ hard 
workers, superb organisers and excellent men of business ”—the Leiden 
industry owed much. Professor Posthumus writes “It was not a few 
great manufacturers but many hundreds of drapiers which gave the 
Leiden industry its character of a small-scale industry with large-scale 
production in which comparatively large quantities of fabrics were manu- 
factured by a large number of small concerns.” These small capitalists 
formed the driving force of an industrial system carried on under the 
supervision of the municipality. Most of the weavers worked for the 
drapier, and the combers and spinners were reduced to the level of wage 
earners. The combined products of the Old and New Draperies which 


1 English Historical Review, October 1922, p. 590. 
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rose steadily from 27,000 pieces in 1584 to 109,560 pieces in 1619, were 
marketed at Amsterdam, where there was a particularly large export 
business in “ says.” The population of Leiden grew almost as rapidly as 
the industrial output, rising from 12,000 in 1581 to 44,000 in 1622, and 
while the industrialists were not the most wealthy class as yet, we do hear 
of Gabriel Hanedoes, who controlled forty-five ribbon mills, working on 
mass production lines with machinery which was later copied in Lanca- 
shire. 

A short but masterly chapter on prices reminds us of the valuable 
contributions Professor Posthumus has made elsewhere to price history. 
Working on the unique material of the various Gasthuis and Weeshuis 
accounts, he shows that a general rise of 300 per cent. was a normal 
movement between 1520 and 1580, and prices were still rising in 1620. 
The industrial expansion of this period, however, cannot be explained by 
any wage-lag theory. On the contrary, wages more than kept pace with 
prices, and the conclusion is that the development from “a dead industry 
to a mighty economic organisation ” must largely be accounted for by the 
skill and energy of the newly-arrived immigrants. 

In the chapter on technique there is an interesting and convincing 
account of the technical innovations in the new draperies which was new, 
at any rate to the reviewer. The old method had been to combine long 
and short wools in a single fabric: in the new draperies, separate pro- 
cesses were used for the two sorts of wool, short carded wool being made 
into “ bays,” and the long combing wool into “ says,” etc. The distinc- 
tion is certainly in conflict with Unwin’s classical account of the new 
draperies. Unwin wrote “instead of the short carded wool previously 
used, the new draperies, like worsted, required long wool, which must be 
combed before it was spun.”? 

The Leiden industry, working for an export market, was the most 
versatile and highly developed in the Netherlands : close contact with the 
world market called for a great variety of products and flexible industrial 
regulations. The administrative unit of this capitalist industry was not 
the gild, but the ering, in which employers and employed as well as the 
municipality were represented. The nearest approach to the nering abroad 
is the “ occupation ” found in the new draperies at Norwich, and it is 
almost certain that it was copied from the “ occupation” by refugees 
who went from Flanders to Norfolk, and then on to Leiden. Certainly, 
nothing like this kind of organisation existed anywhere in Flanders. 
Each nering had its own Hall, which served as general headquarters of 
that branch of the industry. Through the Hall, the municipality issued 
the Aeuren or codes for the industry. Monopolies and charters were freely 
granted to the enterprising: new processes and their inventors were 
enticed from neighbouring towns. Only a certain flexibility and intelli- 
gence distinguishes this town economy from the creations of the ancestors 
of Colbert elsewhere. There was precious little that was democratic in 
this industrial society: the workers were generally subjected to justice 
and police regulations devised and administered by their employers. It 


1 Studies in Economic History, p. 291. 
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was a capitalist concern organised for an export market and the world of 
fashion. Students of industrial history are indebted to Professor Post- 
humus for an invaluable contribution to our knowledge of European 
industrial organisation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


C. H. Witson. 


INCOME TAX. 


ArtHuR Hops-Jones. Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1939. Pp. xi + 145. 7s. 6d.) 


A study of the Income Tax Act, 1918, on which current practice rests, 
affords striking evidence of the skill and foresight of those responsible 
for the income tax legislation during the Napoleonic Wars. In spite of the 
passage of a century the framework remains the same: a central Board, 
unpaid General Commissioners of the “ magistrate ” class to hear appeals 
against assessments, Additional Commissioners for making assessments 
under Schedule D, Special Commissioners who are paid experts, Sur- 
veyors (or Inspectors) representing the Crown who were, and still are, 
the bane of an irrational public. The five Schedules A to E and the 
Six Cases of Schedule D are all to be found in the 1803 Act and even 
the necessity for a “ sweeping ” clause (Case 6) had been foreseen. In 
the never-ceasing battle of wits between administration and taxpayer the 
former were capable of strategy which would earn the admiration of any 
twentieth-century income-tax practitioner. Mr. Hope-Jones tells us, for 
example, of the attack on persons living in easy circumstances who 
returned their income at just under £60, this being the exemption level. 
“ With hesitating manner and maidenish coyness ” the Chancellor found 
it necessary to reduce the exemption to {50 so that “ former returns may 
be made use of.” Thus trapped, a whole new class of taxpayers were 
brought into the net and once these people had paid tax it was easy for 
the Surveyors to force up their assessments to an amount more in keeping 
with their income. 

Until recently it was believed that most of the documentary evidence 
relating to the income tax of the Napoleonic Wars had been destroyed. 
Fortunately copies of all returns were sent to the King’s Remembrancer 
and Professor Clapham and Mr. Hope-Jones made the exciting discovery 
that these documents relating to the period 1799-1816 have been preserved 
almost in their entirety. The documents which escaped the mash tub of 
1802 and the bonfire of 1816 comprise (a) the returns of assessment by 
parishes for every division in England and Wales, showing names and 
full details relating to every surcharge made together with lists of de- 
faulters, (b) the returns and declared accounts of the Receivers-General 
with some omissions and (¢) miscellaneous papers on administrative 
problems. 

The most interesting sections of the volume under review are those 
discussing the head-office organisation, the local organisation in the 
divisions, the relationship between them, staff recruitment and condi- 
tions of service. The story centres in two administrative Civil Servants, 
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Winter, who was secretary to the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of the Taxes, and Gray, the Deputy Auditor-General. “ Under the stress 
of war conditions, in the face of widespread hostility, and without 
precedent to work upon, an organisation was built up and perfected in the 
decade from 1798 to 1808. For eight years more there was in being an 
administrative machine of remarkable efficiency which anticipated many 
of the most impressive features of a reformed civil service department in 
the later years of the century.” 

The longest chapter in the book provides some data concerning the 
yield of the War Income Tax. The author explains that the review is 
incomplete and that “‘ only a few sample areas in England have been 
experimentally dealt with.” For these areas graphs are drawn showing 
the annual amounts yielded under the various schedules. Without a 
detailed examination of the available material it is not possible to say how 
much light these data can be made to throw on the economic conditions 
ruling at the time. An adequate statistical study would need to take 
account of the complicated time-lags between the income deemed to be 
taxed and the receipt of the tax itself. For example, Case 1 of Schedule D 
under the 1803 Act required the profits of trades to be assessed “‘ Upon a 
fair and just average of three years ” (presumably the three years immedi- 
ately preceding the year of assessment). Tax on property assessed under 
Schedule A was based on the rent which the premises “ are worth to be 
let by the year ” or the rack rent under a lease made within the preceding 
seven years. Schedule E, if the reviewer’s memory serves him, was 
calculated on the emoluments of the preceding year or alternatively on an 
average of three years. In order to work back from the tax yield to the 
income on which it rested allowance must be made not only for these 
lags but for the pressure to avoid payment when the income of the year 
of payment was lower than that of the years on which the assessment 
rested. One must also allow for the relentless and progressive effect of 
improved administration and collection. The sifting of the evidence which 
Professor Clapham and Mr. Hope-Jones have discovered offers immense 
opportunities for a partnership between a good historian and a good 
statistician. In the meantime we are grateful to Mr. Hope-Jones for an 
interesting introductory essay. RONALD S. EDwARDs. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


C. W. Gurttesaup. The Economic Recovery of Germany from 1933 to March 
1938. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1939. Pp. xiv + 303. 1os. 6d.) 
Although Dr. Guillebaud’s book was published before the outbreak 
of the present war, which has brought about several changes in the 
organisation of the German economy and given rise to new problems, 
the interest it presents has been rather enhanced than diminished by the 
wat. Indeed, the book throws a vivid light on a most important aspect— 
the economic aspect—of the policy of preparation for a future war, which 
Germany has pursued since the National Socialist Government came to 
power. 
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The book covers the period from the beginning of 1933 to the annexa- 
tion of Austria. In the first chapter (“‘ The historical background ”’) the 
author describes the apparently hopeless situation of the German 
economy during the Great Depression of 1930-32, when there were six 
million people on the official unemployment register, besides about a 
million of non-registered unemployed. Without doubt, credit must be 
given to the National Socialist Government for having suppressed this 
huge amount of unemployment in a comparatively short time. However, 
it seems to me that Dr. Guillebaud stresses too little the importance of the 
preparatory work previously done by Briining, who—amidst enormous 
difficulties, and not shrinking from unpopular measures—had made 
strenuous efforts (which were in part successful) to reorganise the German 
economy (for instance, banking) and to restore equilibrium in the State 
budget. 

The second chapter of Dr. Guillebaud’s book concerns the “ first 
four-year plan” from 1933 to September 1936. The quick suppression 
of unemployment in Germany represents one of the most interesting 
social and economic experiments of the last few years, more especially in 
view of the failure of other governments to attain the same end. The new 
government drew a comprehensive plan, in order to attack the problem 
from several sides, that is to say, from the investment as well as from the 
consumption side, and with a view to stimulating the demand for labour, 
while striving at the same time to contract the supply of labour. Those 
who are interested in the various measures taken, and in the way in which 
they have worked, will find in this chapter a most exhaustive, illuminating 
and objective description, which is founded on a thorough perusal of the 
best available German sources of information, and on personal inquiries 
on the spot. 

In my opinion, it is the method adopted to finance public works which, 
more especially, deserves the economist’s attention. In a first stage public 
works were financed by the means of bank credit (that is to say, by the 
issue of some special bills, which were discounted by the Reichsbank). 
It was then expected that public investment would create the incomes, 
and therefore the savings, which would allow, in a second stage, to replace 
bank credits, either by issuing long-term loans, or, more simply, by 
enabling the government to repurchase from the Central Bank, out of 
the proceeds of taxes, the “ labour creation bills.” As Dr. Guillebaud 
points out in several passages of his book, this recalls the theory of the 
“* multiplier ” (pages 89, 214, 236). He also explains the reasons why the 
“unemployment multiplier” showed a relatively low value from 1932 
to 1934 (p. 49). However, he contends that “‘ there is no evidence to show 
that the original policy was influenced at all by abstract theories ” (p. 215, 
note). I do not know whether this opinion is completely exact, in view 
of an official publication of 1933,1 in which the problem of the creation 
of “ secondary ” employment and income by means of public works is 


1“ Auswirkungen der unmittelbaren Arbeitsbeschaffung ” (published by the 
Statistical Office of the Reich as an appendix to Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1933, 
No. 21). 
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analysed along the theoretical lines indicated two years before by R. A. 
Kahn. 

There is no doubt that at the beginning the main purpose of the German 
Government was the speedy reabsorption of labour. It was hoped that 
the repercussions of the public works programme on the demand for 
consumption goods would contribute to the diminution of unemployment, 
and several measures were taken to stimulate more directly consumption 
(for instance, the “ marriage loans ”). But when, in 1935, the rearmament 
programme began to overshadow any other form of economic activity, 
the policy was reversed. The repercussions of public investment on 
consumption and secondary employment were not allowed to develop 
fully; on the contrary, consumption was curbed—though, as Dr. 
Guillebaud points out, it still increased slowly—in order that resources 
might be kept available for the execution of the huge rearmament 
programme.} 

The third chapter deals with the “ second four-year plan,” which was 
announced by Hitler in September 1936. As concerns novelty of ideas 
and of methods this second plan is much less interesting for economists 
than the first one. It embodied a vast programme, which aimed at render- 
ing Germany self-sufficient as regards the principal raw materials (more 
especially textile fibres, oil, iron ore, rubber and non-ferrous metals) and 
the essential foodstuffs. According to the author, it would be a mistake 
to regard the plan as a whole as merely a phase of rearmament, since one 
of its aims was also to raise the standard of living of the German popula- 
tion, by increasing the supply of consumption goods, thanks to the creation 
of new sources of raw materials within the Reich. It seems, however, 
that it was a very doubtful method to try to improve the situation of the 
German people by producing synthetic raw materials, which absorbed 
a much greater amount of German resources, than the export goods 
through which Germany could have procured raw materials from abroad. 
The military aim of the second four-year plan overshadowed any other 
secondary objective ; and this affords an explanation for many measures 
connected with that Plan, which, from a purely economic point of view, 
are mere absurdities. As Dr. Brinkmann, then Under-Secretary of State, 
told at the beginning of 1939, “‘ For four years now the German economy 
has been in the process of adjusting itself to the economic requirements 
of a future war. All economic resources were mobilised in view to 


1 The foregoing observations answer, I believe, Dr. Balogh’s criticism of the 
present writer’s article, “The Multiplier in Practice” (Review of Economic 
Statistics, May 1938). Dr. Balogh contends (“The National Economy of 
Germany,” Economic Journal, Sept. 1938) that “ the policy actually followed [in 
Germany] did not merely fail to help the primary stimulus being transmitted to 
private demand .. . but was increasingly calculated to prevent this.” In my 
opinion, which is based upon statements made by prominent Germans, and on 
the consideration of the several measures taken to stimulate both consumption 
and private investment—see also the official publication quoted above—there is 
no doubt that in a first phase it was hoped that public investment would revive 
private demand ; so that there was scope for an inquiry into the way in which 
the “ multiplier” worked. 
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increasing Germany’s military strength. This economic mobilisation 
must be directed along the lines of self-sufficiency.” 1 

In the following chapters Dr. Guillebaud deals with some special 
problems of the German economic policy—such as prices, wages, labour, 
capital and money market, agriculture, foreign exchanges—and he gives 
a synthetic view of the basic features of the National Socialist economic 
system and of its prospects. The complicated machine created by the 
National Socialist Government is not working without friction ; as Dr. 
Guillebaud observes, an increasing strain was imposed on the German 
economy ; the aims of the various policies were often in conflict with one 
another, so that some policies resulted in defeating the purposes of other 
measures ; and some aims of the German economic policy, which were 
proclaimed to be of fundamental importance, were not attained. Dr. 
Guillebaud gives some interesting examples. The agricultural policy 
met on the whole with but little success ; the Government, despite all the 
power at its disposal, was unable to prevent the flight from the land, which 
was, moreover, favoured by the Hereditary Farm law and by the intro- 
duction of military conscription ; the prohibition of the fodder use of 
bread-cereals was a severe blow to animal husbandry, which is the most 
profitable side of German agriculture ; in contrast with the policy of 
defence of the middle classes, small firms have heavily suffered, while 
large-scale industry and industrial concentration have been favoured ; in 
spite of the widespread anti-capitalistic feeling, industrial profits have been 
allowed to increase considerably in the last few years, so that “‘ the contrast 
between the mass of the people and the wealthy employer class has been 
accentuated ” (p. 244). On the other hand, the author points to the 
measures taken in order to improve the condition of the poorer section 
of the German people, and more especially, to stress the dignity of human 
work and to bring about, as far as possible, an equalisation of oppor- 
tunities. 

Dr. Guillebaud is right in affirming that, in spite of the strain under 
which the German economic organisation is working, the German 
Government has achieved a large measure of success, and that the 
prophesy of an impending collapse of the German system is only an 
expression of wishful thinking. Germany was able to carry out an 
enormous volume of public investment (mainly for military purposes) 
while at the same time expanding exports and allowing a moderate rise in 
the standard of living, compared with 1932. This was rendered possible 
above all by the suppression of unemployment. The increase in the 
productivity of labour in the last few years, thanks to technical improve- 
ments, must also be taken into account. 

To achieve the results indicated above, State control was progressively 
extended to all forms of economic activity. Prices and wages were 
authoritatively fixed—to put the whole price and wage system under 
State control was a very remarkable experiment—agriculture, industry, 
import and export trade, foreign exchanges, banks, money and capital 


1 Herr Brinkmann’s address will be found in the Weekly Report of the German 
Institute for Business Research, January 26th, 1939. 
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market, and so on, also felt more more and more severely the impact of 
strict State regulation ; private consumption was “ steered,” and the last 
touch was given to the system in 1938, when the freedom of choosing 
an occupation was suppressed for vast sections of the German population. 

The German Government in drawing their plans showed imagination 
and initiative, and they applied them with relentless vigour, quick 
decision, and with a strong determination to overcome all difficulties, 
regardless of methods, by concentrating a maximum of effort upon some 
well-defined essential objectives. On the other hand, a disciplined people 
gave up, apparently without resistance or regret, individual liberties, in 
order to create an imposing military machine for the attainment of 
Germany’s imperial ends. Thanks to the work done since 1933, Germany 
was enabled, when she entered the war, to throw immediately on the 
ssales the whole weight of an economic mobilisation, which left no 
resources idle, but made it possible to marshal and to use them quickly 
according to the war requirements. 

C. BRESCIANI-TURRONI. 


L. E. Husparp. The Economics of Soviet Agriculture. (Macmillan & Co. 
London. 1939. Pp. xii + 316. ras. 6d.) 


A great many books have been written about Soviet Russia but only 
a few of them are worth reading. The majority of such books are written 
either by “tourists”? or by people who are anxious to persuade the 
reader that everything in that country is either “rosy” or “ black.” 
The book under review is exceptional in that it is a really serious study 
of the question of economics of Soviet agriculture. The author, in fact, 
has conscientiously studied the questions with which he deals, and in 
spite of his critical point of view concerning the Bolshevist system, has 
succeeded in remaining throughout an objective research investigator. 

The title of the book, Economics of Soviet Agriculture, does not cover all 
the contents. The first eight chapters give a brief survey of the well- 
known facts in the history of the agrarian situation in Soviet Russia from 
the sixteenth century to the outbreak of the Great War, 1914-18. 
Chapters 9 and 10 describe the events during the war and the so-called 
Bourgeois Revolution. It is only with the eleventh chapter that the 
author begins his description of the agrarian relations in the U.S.S.R. 

It is understandable that in outlining such a large subject (the first 
ten chapters comprise only seventy pages) the author has had to omit 
certain important facts from the agrarian history of pre-revolutionary 
Russia. He has also committed certain factual errors and used certain 
non-permissible historical parallels. For instance, in Chapter 3 (pages 18 
and 19), he draws the hackneyed parallel between the reforms of Peter the 
Great and the period of industrial organisation in Soviet Russia during the 
Five Year Plan. The book would be the better for the omission of these 
pages. On page 20 the author is wrong in his explanation as to why 
Russia in the eighteenth century became one of the world’s chief exporters 
of pig iron. This was not, as the author maintains, because of the quantity 
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of available labour, but because at that time Russia possessed in the Urals 
both high-quality iron ore and unlimited wood for firing the furnaces. 
With the introduction of the coke furnace, Russia lost this advantage. 

In spite of these minor errors, however, the chapters describing the 
pre-revolutionary history of agrarian relations in Russia are quite satis- 
factory and on the whole provide the reader with a correct picture. Also 
in the following chapters which describe the agrarian relations in all past 
Soviet periods, the author gives a correct and objective account of the 
processes which happened in the economics of Soviet agriculture. 

Although the author has some emotional prejudices! concerning the 
Soviet system, he has succeeded in making a serious study of the events 
which occurred both before and after collectivisation and gives an un- 
biased account of these events to the reader. 

There are of course many errors and inaccuracies in the descriptions 
of some questions but space does not allow of their detailed enumeration 
here. It is only necessary to point out one or two serious mistakes. On 
p. 96, the author mixes together Trotsky, Bukharin and others “ who at 
one time advocated concessions to peasant capitalism .. .” The agrarian 
programme of Trotsky was quite different from that of Bukharin. The 
author also commits a very grave error when he gives the figures for the 
marketable surplus of grain before the war as “ about 37 per cent.” and 
states that in 1927 the “‘ producers consumed over 80 per cent. of the 
grain they produced ” (p. 13). The marketable surplus of grain in 1913 
was 20°3 per cent. and in 1927-8 only 12-1 per cent. Also the author 
does not appear to have studied the very rich Russian literature concerning 
the research into the peasant budget, which would have helped him to a 
right consideration of the question “‘ what collectivisation has done for 
the peasant.” 

In spite of such mistakes, however, the reviewer can confidently recom- 
mend this book—which in his opinion is the best summary of the 
economics of Soviet agriculture yet published in the English language— 
to all readers interested in the serious study of the subject. 

ALEXANDER BAYKOV. 


Fer Hstao-runc. Peasant Life in China, A Field Study of Country Life in 
the Yangtze Valley, with a preface by Professor Bronislaw Malinowski. 
(George Routledge & Sons Ltd. London. 1939. Pp. xxvi + 300. 
14S.) 

This book is a first-rate intellectual achievement. The author studies 
one small community in detail and with great objectivity, and presents 
1 The book would be improved if the author would have avoided such 

“ definitions”’ as: “The poor peasant was usually poor because he was 

stupid and thriftless, not because he was exploited and kept down by the 

kulak,” or “ in actual fact the peasants when left alone showed the rudiments 
of class solidarity, and rather to the Bolshevists’ chagrin, the middle peasants began 
to arrange themselves alongside the rich peasants against the rural proletariat,” 

and similar personal judgments. See pages 94, 101, 103, 107, 114, 116 and 117. 
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his data so clearly and integrates fact and theory so skilfully that the result 
is an individual village portrait from which the reader derives an under- 
standing of Chinese villages in general. 

Dr. Fei’s village comprises some 1,458 persons in an area of about 461 
acres. It is situated west of Shanghai half-way between Soochow and 
Hangchow in the Yangtze delta region. (The broad title of the book is 
a bit misleading ; it is a study of one village in east central China). 
Concentrating on this small community, Dr. Fei describes simply and 
precisely the functioning of the family unit and its broader kinship 
extensions, the livelihood of the household and its place in the village—in 
short, the intricate relationships among individuals, between the people 
and the land, and between the village and the nearby market town. In 
his two months’ field-work he was immeasurably aided by intimate local 
connections and a knowledge of the dialect, being himself a native of the 
district. As a result he is able to tie together the psychological and the 
economic aspects of peasant life and thereby as an anthropologist make a 
contribution not often attained in more purely economic research. For 
example, the peasant’s heavy burden of ceremonial expenditure has seemed 
to many observers an inexplicable tyranny of convention. Dr. Fei explains 
that the kinship tie “‘ prescribes the mutual obligation to join the financial 
aid society [a very interesting indigenous co-operative credit institution] 
and the periodical offering of gifts. In the modified marriage ceremony 
[which omits a large expensive feast] the list of guests invited is usually 
shortened. This loosens the wider kinship ties and thus closes, in the long 
run, a possible channel of financial help . . . This is why the people .. . 
revert to the normal course as soon as economic conditions allow. Many 
even, in order to maintain the traditional procedure, delay marriage or 
borrow money to stage the ceremony in an unimpaired form ” (p. 132). 

By his comprehensive approach to a single community Dr. Fei is able 
to describe, in sections of a few pages each, a number of the intricacies of 
peasant life—among them the complexities of the three parallel calendar 
systems, mourning customs, the co-operative procedure necessary in rice- 
irrigation, the reliance on water transport and marketing through the 
medium of agent boats, local government, the legal compatibility (in 
this area as distinct from south China) between ownership of the subsoil 
by an absentee landlord and permanent tenancy of the surface by the rent- 
paying cultivator. In particular he analyses the vital problem produced 
by landlordism plus the collapse of the world market of the domestic 
silk industry, through which female labour had formerly contributed to 
family support. Although illumined by an anthropologist’s interpreta- 
tions, more than half his study is really economic and serves to emphasise 
the picture of crisis given by other workers such as Dr. Chen Han-seng :1 
through infanticide, chiefly female infanticide, the average family in Dr. 
Fei’s village is kept down to about four persons ; lack of income has led 
to an increase of cross-cousin marriage and adopted-daughter marriage ; 

1Chen Han-seng, Agrarian Problems in Southernmost China, Shanghai, 1936 ; 
American edition, Landlord and Peasant in China, A Study of the Agrarian Crisis 
in South China, New York City, 1936. 
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rent amounting to 4o per cent. of the total rice produce is collected for the 
absentee landlords who own two-thirds of the local subsoil by bureaux 
whose agents ate entrusted with police power by the district government. 

The need of help from above, and of anthropological study to guide it 
in effecting the cultural changes that must accompany economic reform, 
emerges with equal clarity : the new school system fails because it is too 
purely literary and because it is unadjusted to the calendar of work in the 
fields ; the pao-chia system of local security organised in 1935 to combat 
communism is likely to be ineffective because artificial and arbitrary ; the 
co-operative silk factory begun by the provincial government in 1929 
has been unable to attract full support and peasant capital, in spite of its 
great potentialities. From such realistic observations it becomes plain 
that nothing less than a total re-education and reorganisation of the village 
community can solve its problems—landlordism and economics being but 
one segment of the whole complex. The Japanese invasion has now 
thrown this area and the entire problem into the crucible. 

There are a good many typographical errors. More important, Dr. Fei 
sets out to use the Wade system. of romanisation for Chinese terms but 
“broad phonetic transcriptions ” for special local terms. This system is 
excellent except that he fails to include in parenthesis, as might easily have 
been done, the Wade equivalents for the special local terms. This 
technicality impairs the value of his work for students using Chinese 
because it is not always possible, for the transliterations given, to equate 
the local terms with similar terms used elsewhere. For example, the local 
term sisan (p. 91) is obviously the Wade term Asien-sheng (teacher, Mr., etc.); 
the local term “ disho or brotherhood ” (p. 85) appears to be Wade 
ti-hsiung ; but others like ¢sexomenzon (p. 84) are not so easily recognised. 
The point is that, in the absence of printed Chinese characters, correct 
romanisation by the Wade system is the chief key to the identity of the 
original Chinese words. Pao Chea should be Pao Chia throughout. 
These are minor defects. 

Dr. Fei’s work, although admittedly “a preliminary analysis ” too 
comprehensive and too brief for general conclusions, may well be as 
Professor Malinowski prophesies in his preface, “‘a landmark in the 
development of anthropological field-work and theory.” Certainly it has 
great value for all students of Chinese local government and economics. 

J. K. FarrBank. 


CANADA. 


G. E. Brirrnett. The Wheat Economy. Political Economy Series, No. 4. 
(University of Toronto and Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1939. Pp. xvi + 259. 118. 6d.) 


The excuse for reviewing a work of economic analysis in an historical 
journal lies in the fact that Mr. Britnell’s book is in fact a study in time 
as well as place, and covers the whole brief history of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. The outstanding fact of that history, which is scarcely 
longer than the present century, is that a population was assembled and 
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an economy organised almost exclusively on the single commodity of 
wheat, and that the economy so created knew three decades of steadily 
rising prosperity, followed by one decade, just concluded, of something 
like disaster. There have probably been few larger experiments in single 
commodity economics or more dramatic reversals of fortune from causes 
almost wholly climatic. It is true that the prairie of Saskatchewan is not 
uniform. It shades from the dry-farming area of the treeless plains in the 
south-west (the area worst hit by drought) through the park belt to the 
forest zone of the north-east, and one of the first effects of desiccation was 
to prompt a trek from south to north of the worst affected and most 
enterprising farmers. Enterprise has, however, been for the most part 
ill-rewarded, since the new soil is poor and a territory of wood and swamp 
brings its own problems to the agriculturist. For those who have remained 
there has been a cumulative lowering of the standards of life and morale, 
unsparingly described and backed by references and statistics in the book 
under review. Great Britain is accustomed to, if increasingly critical of, 
** poverty in the midst of plenty,” of the presence, that is to say, of classes 
with minimum personal income, relieved by the services and resources 
of a rich community. It is necessary to go tc Eastern Europe to find, as 
in parts of the Canadian wheat belt, communities of a collective poverty 
which does not permit even the ordinary services of public highways 
and education to be maintained with efficiency. Saskatchewan has strug- 
gled through ten years of drought without actual starvation only through 
various forms of relief, deriving largely from the Dominion Government. 
The future is uncertain. Drought is believed to be cyclical, but real 
evidence is lacking, nor is the exact degree of soil wastage really known. 
Alternative systems of farming offer considerable but strictly limited 
possibilities. Mr. Britnell presents a grim picture and he does not venture 
far into the future, but as the full and dispassionate record of the emergence 
and establishment of an economic situation, his book is of exceptional 
interest and value. M. Dicpy. 


S. A. SAUNDERS. Studies in the Economy of the Maritime Provinces. (Toronto. 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1939. Pp. xii + 265. 8s. 6d.) 


The Maritime Provinces of Canada have always been a world apart, 
possessing only a narrow land frontier with the rest of Canada, looking 
first to the sea for their livelihood and their communications. ‘That they 
have become the winter gateway to Canada they owe to the St. Lawrence 
ice rather than to their own economic affinities, and the period in which 
they have looked inward rather than outward, though inevitable, has not 
been the happiest in their history. 

It may perhaps be regretted that Dr. Saunders has not woven his 
studies into that continuous economic history of the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada which he is obviously well qualified to write. The first and 
longest essay, after the brief but useful geological and geographical 
introduction, sets out with admirable clarity and point the early history 
of the Provinces, their settlement from the sea by way of Newfoundland 
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and the fishing industry and subsequently from New England, the 
struggle, economic as much as political, between England and France, 
and the triangular trade route which bound the North Atlantic fisheries 
to New England and the Caribbean. This matter is summarised in the 
final essay and the story carried further into the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries with the building of the railways, the decline of the brief glory 
of maritime shipbuilding, the intrusion of Nova Scotian coal and steel 
into the simple economy of farm, forest and fishery and the gradual 
decline of that simple economy when matched with wealthier regions and 
more complex development. It is a good if rather melancholy story and 
Dr. Saunders has a firm grasp of its essentials and might well have per- 
mitted himself further detail. 

The intervening papers are more strictly occasional both in subject 
and probably also in the circumstances of their delivery. The agricultural 
study suffers from too exclusive reliance on statistics and a lack of the 
judicious description “‘ from the life ” which the writer who knows his 
subject and his country can offer and which may save many pages of 
figures. Chapters on the effects of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States in the mid-nineteenth century, on Confederation and on the fiscal 
policy of the Dominion Government in the Maritime Provinces are 
shrewd but lose something as detached arguments which they would have 
gained had they been bound more closely into the historical narrative. 

M. Dicsy. 


TECHNOLOGY. 


The Collected Papers of Rhys Jenkins. (Printed for the Newcomen Society 
at the University Press, Cambridge. 1936. Pp. x + 247. 218.) 

H. W. Dickinson. A Short History of the Steam Engine. Cambridge 
University Press. 1939. Pp. xvi + 247. 15s.) 

No other men have contributed so much to the history of Technology 
in England as the authors of these two books. Early training in engineer- 
ing practice and long official association with the Patent Office and the 
Science Museum enable them to write on the subject with unrivalled 
authority. Both have an eye quick to detect the significant word in the 
often deliberately vague specifications of early inventors—quick also to 
distinguish the essential from the distracting detail which often encumbers 
the published writings of early projectors. Both, moreover, have that 
sense of continuity, and something of that power of presenting facts in 
disciplined order, which belong to the technique of the historian. 

Mr. Rhys Jenkins covers a wide field. The volume consists of twenty- 
five papers contributed to several scientific and technical journals, and 
ranging in topic from the early treadmill to the modern rolling mill, and 
from the origins of the spring balance to that of boiler plate. It includes 
a valuable essay on the beginnings of the tinplate industry and a learned 
account of the progress of paper-making in England between 1495 and 
1788. Perhaps the most original and fascinating section of the book, 
however, is that which traces the early story of the steam engine. It 
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throws much light on the work of Morland, Savery, Beighton, Wasbrough, 
Trevithick and others ; and it enables us to make a more just appraisal 
of the genius of Thomas Newcomen, whose achievements, until Mr. 
Jenkins redressed the balance, have been obscured by the wide publicity 
given to the inventions of James Watt. Since the papers were written at 
various times between 1887 and 1936 most of them have had to be 
corrected and amplified in brief appendices : it is regrettable that the one 
attached to the account of “‘ Some Old Iron Castings ” carries no reference 
to the recent work of Dr. Mott and others on Dud Dudley—whose name 
appears in the text, among others more worthy of honour, as a pioneer of 
smelting with mineral fuel. 

If Rhys Jenkins’ book will be treasured most by the local historian and 
antiquarian, it is to the engineer and the general reader that Mr. Dickin- 
son’s work will appeal. Its purpose is to treat not so much of the inventors 
as of their contrivances: it traces with admirable lucidity the story of 
steam power from the laboratory experiments of Italians in the early 
seventeenth century to the brilliant constructions of Sir Charles Parsons 
in our own day. Throughout stress is laid on the principles involved, 
and only in the later chapters may the reader unversed in natural science 
experience difficulties. Mr. Dickinson insists that it was never lack of 
ideas, but always deficiency of material, skilled labour or tools, that 
impeded progress ; and the attention given to the methods by which, bit 
by bit, remedies were found distinguishes the book from its predecessors 
in this field. The account of the changes in constructional materials and 
of the development of boiler making, in particular, is new and informative. 
And if Mr. Dickinson has little to say of economic organisation, his book 
will nevertheless be an important source for that history of the British 
engineering industry which has yet to be written. Where so much that is 
good is offered it may seem churlish to complain of the last of a series of 
beautiful plates with which the book is illustrated. Side by side with the 
columns which give in order the salient facts about the steam engine, we 
are offered a selection of “Important events in English and World 
economic and political history.” Many of these are ill-chosen and wrongly 
dated (e.g. 1666 for the restoration of the monarchy and 1845 for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws). It is to be hoped that if the Science Museum, 
which supplied the table, wishes to continue this dubious method of 
popular instruction it will consult historians before issuing further 
compilations. But the reader who is irritated can fortunately remove the 


offence without damage to an otherwise scholarly volume. 
T. S. ASHTON. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Royal Historical Society has rendered great service by preparing a 
Handbook of British Chronology, edited by F. M. Powicke with the assistance of 
Charles Johnson and W. J. Harte. (R. Hist. Soc. 1939. 7s. 6d.) Much of the 
material represents new contributions to chronology, e.g. the lists of pre- 
Conquest kings. Great use will be made of the lists of officers of state, while 
the lists of bishops and earls will be found very handy when Le Neve and 
G.E.C. are not within reach. The editors, and the many contributors to the 
volume, insist upon its experimental character, and urge scholars to send their 
corrections and suggestions to the Literary Directors of the Society. This 
invitation will, we hope, be fruitful in securing much valuable matter which 
often turns up casually in the course of research upon other subjects, and which 
becomes significant only when co-ordinated with existing lists such as these. It 
is easy to complain of omissions, and of lists ending at this or that date ; such 
matters can be remedied in time. Eventually the work will have to be divided 
into separate volumes. When that stage is reached it is to be hoped that another 
disadvantage will also be removed, namely that although the present lists contain 
fuller and more accurate detail on some points, yet they do not entirely super- 
sede other books of reference. Thus we have now exchequer as well as regnal 
years tabulated, and a much more realistic list of saints’ days, but we still need 
the old books for a perpetual calendar. So, too, Mr. Richardson’s list, of 
parliaments here (ending at 1547) corrects his list in the blue book, but is less 
convenient to use. Hard work has already made this Handbook indispensable, 
and it should lay the foundation for a more ample apparatus later on. 

T._F.. T.. PLUCEKNEIT. 


Calendar of Fine Rolls, vols. xviii (1445-52) and xix (1452-61). 
(Stationery Office. 1939. 25s. and 27s. 6d.) The record of routine business 
contained in these volumes is useful chiefly for students of administrative or 
local history. It consists largely of grants of lands and rents belonging to or 
escheated to the Crown, appointments of collectors of customs and subsidies, 
distributors of allowances on taxes, searchers of ships for contraband, and 
farmers of aulnage. An analysis of the social status and connections of the 
men taking up these offices would throw light on one aspect of the evolution 
of the middle class. The student of local and manorial history and the genealogist 
are assisted by an excellent index of names and places, with headings for liberties, 
parks, priories, etc., and a separate and complete list of manors. There are 
however only a very few subject headings. 

EILEEN Power. 


Calendar .of Patent Rolls, Philip and Mary, 1553-4 and 1555-7. (2 vols. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1937 and 1938. 35s. and 4os.) These two calendars, 
prepared by Mr. Guiseppi and indexed by Mr. J. C. Walker and Mr. A. C. Wood, 
reach the usual high standard of Stationery Office Calendars. ‘The Patent Rolls 
provide an invaluable supply of information on all aspects of economic and 
social life, and these rolls are particularly valuable for their period. Here is a 
cross-cut through the England of Mary’s reign—there are grants of borough 
incorporation ; the Merchant Adventurers of England may be seen struggling 
with their perpetual problem of exporting undressed cloth when the government 
wanted them to export only the finished article ; the Merchant Adventurers of 
Chester may be seen forbidding artisans to engage in the export trade; the 
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problem of the supply of fuel for London is beginning to demand serious 
attention, especially when the court is in residence ; the eternal corn brogger is 
punished, and several grammar schools are founded. 

In all of this, and in much else, the Patent Rolls give a fair picture of the 
period. But in one respect these rolls must be handled with some suspicion. 
The lapse of the Court of Augmentations threw its business upon Chancery. 
Consequently the Great Seal is, at this time, constantly occupied in the business 
of re-selling or re-leasing those estates of monasteries or traitors which the 
Reformation had put on the market, and the general impression from the rolls 
is that this business of land-jobbing was the great business of Marian England— 
an impression which the Weavers’ Acts and the borough incorporations should 
modify, for a just proportion must be preserved between the landed, the 
municipal and the manufacturing developments at this time. 

E. E. Ricu. 


R. Kerry Kesati. Wage Regulation under the Statute of Artificers. (Methuen. 
1938. 7s. 6d.) In this short but exceedingly closely argued monograph the 
author has made use of published and unpublished sessions records in an 
attempt to revaluate the working of the wage-assessment provisions of the 
Statute of Artificers. He has not essayed a full-length study of that Statute, for, 
as he justly says, this would involve much repetition of what has already been 
well said by others. O si sic omnes ! 

On the whole the evidence now brought forward tends to blur the picture 
rather than to clarify its outlines. Hewins’ notion, that the activity of the 
justices in rating wages was greatest during seven short periods, is too precise : 
“there are few periods of more than a year or two, until we reach the second 
half of the eighteenth century, for which evidence of activity in some part of 
the country is lacking.” For no part of England is there evidence that wage 
assessment was never practised. Prosecutions for infringement of assessed 
wage-rates are rare; but we may not infer “ that the justices’ scales had no 
effect unless for the same area and date it can be shown that actual wages in excess 
of these scales were being paid.” The justices frequently compelled persons to 
go into service, and enforced the yearly contract on master and servant alike. 
Perhaps their most important activity, however, was compelling masters to pay 
their servants the yearly wages due them. 

Mr. Kelsall is unable to find any general correspondence between changes in 
the assessed scales and changes in the cost of living. This was not due to any 
inadequacy in the machinery of assessment, but rather to the fact that the 
labour supply was the dominant factor in determining wage-rates. In so far as 
these were increased to meet a rise in the cost of living, this was mainly to deter 
landless labourers from leaving their work and becoming squatters on the 
waste. This is a point which the present reviewer would like to have seen 
discussed at greater length. It does not seem credible that the manipulation of 
wage-rates, unaccompanied by other and more drastic action, would be 
effective, or would be expected to be effective, in putting an end to squatting. 
Nor, indeed, would a household’s squatting on the waste necessarily prevent 
some, at least, of its members from hiring themselves out as day-labourers. 

In conclusion, the author attributes the breakdown of the wage-assessment 
system during the eighteenth century less to “ the removal of the strong hand 
of the Council ” than to new and restrictive interpretations by the Courts of the 
scope of the Statute, and to changes in the labour situation with which the 
justices had to deal. Enclosure and the consequent diminution in “ by-employ- 
ments ” weakened the bargaining position of the individual wage-earner and 
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made the legal assessment of maximum wages less necessary. Combination 
among wage-earners was to be met by other means than those provided by the 
Statute of 1563. If its very brevity makes it difficult to read, the book is none 
the less packed with thought-provoking suggestions. 

R. J. HAmMMonp. 


Henry THORNTON. The Paper Credit of Great Britain. (1802.) Edited with 
an introduction by F. A. von Hayek. (Allen & Unwin. 1939. 12s. 6d.) Pro- 
fessor Hayek has done a notable service in giving us this convenient edition of a 
very great book. Monetary science, being in large measure a kind of economic 
pathology, makes its greatest advances in times of dislocation; it developed 
rapidly during the Napoleonic era, afterwards developing much more slowly 
until it was stimulated by the disasters of the twentieth century. For the further- 
ance of sound economic thinking, it was perhaps unfortunate that memory of 
the more subtle disturbances during 1793-1801 (Thornton’s material) was 
overlaid by that of the 1810-15 inflation (analysed by Ricardo). Thornton’s 
data were too complicated to admit of simple explanations ; as one reads his 
book, one watches him being impelled, by the weight of his experience, to take 
into account more and more of the elements of the problem. He starts with 
the evils of deflation, the experience of 1793. In an acute commercial crisis, it 
is necessary for the Bank of England to expand its loans on a large scale, if it is 
to prevent the bankruptcy of well-managed firms and (significantly) widespread 
unemployment. The same thing may be true even if there is a loss of gold 
abroad, so that (in most modern vein) he would prefer to see the abandonment 
of convertibility (1797) if there is no alternative to severe deflation. So far he 
has emphasised that weakness of the exchanges may be due to non-monetary 
causes ; but in the last chapters of the book he admits that it may sometimes 
be due to over-expansion of the note issue. Whence he turns to analyse the 
evils of inflation with the same penetration as he had treated deflation at the 
beginning. Did 1797 to 1800 take Thornton through the same process of 
re-emphasis as 1936 to 1939 took Mr. Keynes ? 

Not the least valuable thing about the book is the biographical introduction 
contributed by Professor Hayek, who does this sort of thing superlatively well. 
It must have been a very entertaining piece of research. The wealthy banker 
and economist was also a fervent and leading member of the Clapham Sect, 
whose devotional papers were published after his death as The Works of Henry 
Thornton, M.P., without any reference to “‘ Paper Credit.” Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth! The main bridge between the two sides of 
his life consisted in his magnificent charities. {£4,000 a year in charities was 
certainly princely ; still he could make double that sum by working less than 
four hours a day at his business ; undoubtedly he was “favoured by Providence.” 

J. R. Hicks. 


R. C. Gaur. A History of Worcestershire Agriculture and Rural Evolution. 
(Littleby & Co. Worcester. 1939. 15s.) Mr. Gaut has collected an interesting 
series of documents relating to the history of farming in Worcestershire 
but, although interesting in themselves, documents are the skeleton of history. 
rather than its body. The documents here printed are of a very miscellaneous 
character and are arranged against a background of economic history gathered, 
it may be judged, from the more readily accessible textbooks. The consequence 
is that the commentary is often rather naive. For example, Mr. Gaut regards 
the manorial system as having been uniform throughout the country, which 
is no longer accepted. Again, he is inclined to take the later didactic treatises 
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on farming as having general application, and that is extremely dangerous. 
These treatises, as has been emphasised elsewhere, must be accepted with 
reserve and only those practices which are described as being usual in a 
particular district can be regarded as really contemporary. An example of this 
rather too ready application of theories as practice are Mr. Gaut’s remarks on 
the work of Jethro Tull in relation to Worcestershire farming in Tull’s day. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Gaut has not assimilated his documents into a 
running narrative, however, students of farming history must be grateful for 
what he has done. Monographs on farming in particular counties are useful 
inasmuch as they form the basis on which a revision of the country’s agricul- 
tural history can be made, and that is a job that needs to be done. Again, 
Worcestershire farming has many features that are all its own and naturally 
these are well described, as one would expect them to be, by a writer who has 
spent the larger part of his career dealing with modern farming in the county. 
G. E. Fussg.. 


Percy REDFERN. The New History of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, London, and Co-operative Wholesale Society, Man- 
chester. 1938. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Redfern published in 1913 his Story of the C.WS., 
and the present volume is both a continuation and an enlargement of his 
earlier work. It incorporates in its earlier chapters a good deal of additional 
information both about the pioneer days of the Co-operative movement as a 
whole, and about the foundation and early development of the C.W.S. itself. 
Thereafter it compresses the story of the movement up to 1914 into a relatively 
small space, and the major part of the book deals with the development of the 
movement since that date. In a series of appendices Mr. Redfern gives useful 
statistical data about the growth and present extent of wholesale co-operation, 
and also a valuable biographical supplement dealing with the leading personali- 
ties who have played a part in its development. He is not a critical historian, and 
the book as a whole is still rather a chronicle than an analytical study. It belongs, 
in fact, to the same genus as the histories of great firms and banks which embody 
the official record of their triumphs and achievements, and, like them, it is 
abundantly illustrated with pictures of buildings, steamships, factory depart- 
ments at work, and similar tributes to the Co-operative movement’s expanding 
greatness. Mr. Redfern makes little attempt to appraise the significance of 
wholesale Co-operation in the structure of contemporary society ; but his book 
will be useful to those who need a plain record of dates and facts concerning 
the development of what is now the biggest unified trading enterprise in Great 
Britain. G. D. H. Core. 


H. R. Bowen. English Grants-in-Aid. (University of Iowa Press. $1.) 
This is not, as might be thought, a detailed study of the grant-in-aid system, 
or even of the working of the 1929 formula. Mr. Bowen has been deeply 
impressed .by the immense diversity in the wealth of British local authorities, 
and by the undoubted strain on the poorer authorities of attempting to provide 
services on a scale comparable to the provision in the richer districts. He 
observes that the formula grant has gone some little way towards securing 
equalisation, and he therefore puts forward a scheme for completing the job. 
Mr. Bowen is not impressed with the arguments suggesting that very high 
grants have a deleterious effect on local initiative and responsibility. 

Briefly Mr. Bowen’s plan is, (i) to set a standard rate in the £, and to fix 
standard returns from other sources (trading receipts, etc.). This, in conjunction 
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with rateable value would give the ability of each local authority. (ii) Need 
is determined as follows: (a) the need for a service is assumed to be present 
expenditure aggregated over the country; (b) the neediness of a district is 
found by a formula including all relevant social data; (¢) the need for the 
different services is then added up for each authority. The grant for each is 
simply the difference between need and ability. 

The difficulties encountered by the small degree of equalisation introduced 
by the Act of 1929 inevitably raise doubts as to the practicability of such a 
drastic remedy. Rate differentials are of long standing and are to a considerable 
extent compensated by rent differentials. To upset one relation would deeply 
disturb the other. Concentrating on rate poundages only neglects the extremely 
important differences in valuation practice which still obtain, both between 
one district and another, and between different classes of property. 

It seems probable that Mr. Bowen was led to suggest this form of solution 
of the problem of local finance, rather than, for instance, broadening the basis 
of financial resources or some type of area adjustment, because.he believes that 
the incidence of rates is fully on the ‘‘ consumer ”—of goods or house room. 
His argument here runs on highly orthodox Ricardian lines. In the “ long run” 
the incidence is passed back by the owner of capital goods by a decline in invest- 
ment in heavily rated industries or, mutatis mutandis, urban land. In the first 
place, it may be objected this “‘ long run ” is surely of the type in which we are 
all dead. Secondly, owing to the complete change in circumstances brought 
about by derating, the argument is hardly applicable to the period Mr. Bowen 
is considering. He makes no mention of the effect of the demand for and supply 
of houses in the short period as determining incidence. But surely these factors 
are highly relevant in the periods in which most people are interested. 

Unwary readers should be on the look-out for sundry inaccuracies in Mr. 
Bowen’s account of British public finance—of which examples are the failure 
to notice that the 50 per cent. minimum in the Education Grant was abolished 
in 1931 (p. 31); the statement that there is a differential in estate duties between 
earned and unearned income (p. 60); and that national taxes are regressive 
upon those income classes receiving under £1,000 per year (p. 64—regression 
ceases at about the £500 line). Ursuta K. Hicks. 


W. A. THorre. English Glass. (Black. 1935. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Thorpe is already 
well known for his large History of English and Irish Glass (1929) ; in this present 
volume he is writing, according to the aims of the series (“‘ The Library of 
English Art”), for the general reader, but it is to be feared that such a reader 
will find at least the first section heavy going. The first quarter of the book, 
dealing with glass which is only English through the adventitious chance of 
being found on Roman and Anglo-Saxon sites in Britain, is written in a collo- 
quial style interlarded with highly technical terms, allusions, and untranslated 
Latin quotations. The author might well have stated more clearly the evidence 
for the dating of the specimens; apparently he regards all glasses found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves as having been heirlooms made from 100 to 200 years 
before the date of their burial. When once Mr. Thorpe reaches the sixteenth _ 
century his work is full of interesting detail, and he traces the development of 
the industry on the technical and artistic sides with skill. It is satisfactory to 
find that he can appreciate the good points of Victorian and modern glass. 
There are many excellent illustrations, a good bibliography, a list of the chief 
museums where glass may be seen, and a full index in which many, but not all, 
of the technical terms are defined. 

L. F. SALZzMAN. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WING to the war it was impossible to hold the Annual General 

Meeting for the year 1939-40. A meeting of the Council was held 

at Cambridge on May 18th, 1940, at which Professor J. H. Clap- 
ham was elected President and Hon. Treasurer of the Society subject to 
the approval of a later Annual General Meeting. It was also decided that 
copies of the accounts for the year 1939-40 should not be generally 
circulated as in the past, but that they should be obtainable on application 
to the Hon. Secretary. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The present address of the Economic History Society is Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Membership subscriptions and communications for the Hon. 
Secretary, as well as correspondence intended for the Editor of the 
Economic History Review, should henceforth be sent to this address. 


